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The Death of 
Ortega Y Gasset 


® THE DEMISE OF A GREAT THINKER is not nor- 
mally a public event, solemnified by half-mast flags or the 
roll of muffled drums. Several of the leading philosophers 
of our century—Max Scheler, Alfred Whitehead, George 
Santayana, to name but three—died without causing more 
than a momentary ripple in the obituary columns. But it can 
also happen that social circumstances confer on such occa- 
sions a special significance. When Henri Bergson died in 
1941, at a time of national humiliation, all France went into 
mourning, and none other than Paul Valéry delivered the 
funeral oration before the Académie Francaise. When Bene- 
detto Croce died in 1952, leaving behind him close to 100 
published works, Italy paused to salute the man who never 
bowed to Mussolini and who had maintained untarnished 
the great liberal tradition of Mazzini and Cavour. 


The death of Jose Ortega y Gasset—he died in his house in 
Madrid last October 18th—was an event of this order. Be- 
cause of his unconcealed dislike for the Franco regime, the 
Spanish authorities would have liked—by muzzling the press 
—to have made his death and funeral an almost clandestine 
occurrence, They were prevented from doing so in part by the 
outcry that such an attempt would have raised abroad, and 
also in part by the accident—it can only be called that-—that 
Ortega died a Catholic, and thus beyond bureaucratic re- 
proach. But no amount of censorship could have kept the 
Madrilenos from flocking in hundreds to his house to pay 
their last respects, or have deterred the University students 
from demonstrating their homage as they did. 

It is probably difficult for anyone who is unfamiliar with 
the language and recent history of Spain to appreciate the 
full measure of Ortega’s influence on his contemporaries, both 
young and old. It was Karl Marx, of all people, who once 
said that Spain (along with Turkey) was the most under- 
estimated country in Europe. At the time that he wrote this 
—in the middle of the last century——Spain was in a state of 
near-prostrate decadence, and there was probably not a man 
in Europe who could have predicted that within fifty years 
there would rise up a generation of thinkers, writers, and 
poets more brilliant than any the peninsula had seen since 
the Golden Age of Cervantes and Calderon. Born in 1883, 
Ortega was one of the last representatives of that brilliant 
galaxy of men of letters who arose at the turn of the century 
to protest against their country’s decadence and who, in 
honor of the Spanish-American War which galvanized their 
energies, are usually known as “The Generation of 98.” His 


life coincides almost exactly with the flowering of this renais- 
sance which opened with the novels of Galdos and came of 
age with the poems of Garcia Lorca. Since the deaths of 
Lorca and Unamuno during the Civil War, no Spaniard has 
radiated a remotely comparable intellectual influence over 
his compatriots; an influence so great that for the last 
decade and a half Ortega may be said to have incarnated the 
brain, if not the intellectual conscience, of Spain. 

Much of this influence was due to the fact that Ortega was 
an incomparable writer of Castilian prose. Unlike many 
philosophers (particularly in Germany) he did not have the 
vanity to think that profundity of thought is an adequate 
dispensation for beauty or clarity of style. But he was much 
more than a stylist; he was a thinker of extraordinary origi- 
nality and scope. What Toynbee today is to the British, 
Heidegger for the Germans, and André Malraux to the 
French, Ortega may be said to have been to the Spanish 
—with this difference, that he was a bit of all three at once. 
The late German literary critic, Ernst Robert Curtius, re- 
marked several years ago that Ortega was probably the only 
man in Europe who could speak “with equal sureness of 
judgement and brilliance of expression about Kant and 
Proust, prehistoric art and cubist painting, Scheler and 
Debussy.” He might have added that he could with equal 
ease have argued with Jung about psychology, with Karl 
Barth about Protestantism, and with Einstein and Heisenberg 
(whom he knew personally) about relativity. 

Of all the great intellectuals of modern Spain Ortega was 
the most determinedly European, and of all the European 
philosophers of this century he was probably the least aca- 
demic. He was proud of the fact that he was the son of a 
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Comet aes 


Now You See It; Now You Don’t; 
or Do You? 


A favourite gambit employed by authors of popular books 
on philosophy is to introduce the reader to some common- 
place article, a table for example, and then proceed to make 
his head reel by proving that he really hasn’t the foggiest 
idea of what he sees—or thinks he sees. Is it dead or alive? 
Matter or movement? Ideal or real? Inert, or a wild mass of 
jitterbugging molecules? This table has always seemed to me 
a highly artificial and unconvincing introduction to the 
mysteries of philosophy, but the subject should be much 
easier to grasp in the future now that Mr. Howe, with his 
pipeline, has provided us with a more apposite and “realistic” 
example of the equivocal and inscrutable nature of reality. 

Mr. Howe’s contribution to philosophy is of course com- 
pletely unwitting. At least one gathers from his public 
utterances that he still thinks of the pipeline in the naive 
engineering sense, that is, as a steel conduit to carry natural 
gas. But we, the bemused public, like the philosophers, know 
better. We are no longer misled by the crass facts of a 
surplus of gas in Alberta and a deficit of fuel and power in 
Ontario. An engineer’s pipeline would of course be one 
possible solution to this situation, but Mr. Howe’s pipeline 
has by now assumed a more ethereal quality. Scientifically, 
we could define it as a “wave-node” resulting from the 
conflict of a series of power-struggle waves emanating from 
the Federal Power Commission, sitting in Washington, and a 
confused medley of personal and political waves generated 
by Mr. Howe’s thrashing around in Ottawa. In plain English, 
a mirage. 

The great tragedy of the situation is that there is no reason 
why the pipeline, which started out “real” enough, should 
have degenerated into a mirage. Only bungling of the first 
order can account for this strange illustration of the tran- 
substantiation of matter into muddle. Take the economic 
problem. It ought not to be beyond the capacity of people 
acquainted with pipeline economics—we are informed that 
there is one such person in Ottawa (not Mr. Howe, needless 
to say)—to figure out in an hour or so whether the pipeline 
was likely to be profitable, and, if not, to estimate roughly 
the subsidy required to build it. The public should have been 
informed of the answer to this little problem. Instead it has 
been led down the garden path—from no public assistance 
in 1951 to 99.9% public assistance in 1956. 

We have been kept floundering around in ignorance. How 
much did you know about probable gas prices before the 
McMahon incident? How much do you know now about 
the demand for gas in the northern United States? We have 
been led to believe that Canadian gas has been engaged in a 
valiant struggle against almost overwhelming odds to find a 
market in the United States. Yet recently a reliable observer 
of the American scene reported that the northern United 
States were in crying need of Canadian gas, and that the 
ordeal by FPC was only to determine which American 
company would get it. Who should be in the driver’s seat 
here, anyway? Has Mr. Howe lost his way in the maze of 
American pipeline politics? Is his curious insistence on iden- 
tifying the American market with Tennessee Gas a functional 
blindness designed to reassure the brazen puppeteer of the 
Canadian show that he himself is not a puppet of the Texan 
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We are in desperate need of information and knowledge, 
as opposed to rumour and conjecture, of which we have a 
glut. We must lay this pipeline mirage at once. It is not a 
matter of gas. It is a matter of self respect. No doubt Mr. 
Howe will get the pipeline (engineering type) under way 
before the next election. No doubt, too, he will be able to 
advance plausible reasons why it was impossible to switch 
chosen instruments in mid-battle. We hope, however, that he 
is wrong if he is assuming that the public’s memory is so 
feeble that the slate can be wiped clean by a few construction 
crews. The bitter fruits of the pipeline so far have been 
obfuscation of the public and, as the McMahon incident 
suggests, a frighteningly casual, almost unpremeditated, 
display of arrogance toward parliamentary institutions by 
Mr. Howe. The pipeline has already cost us dear. 

JOHN H. DALES. 


M. Duplessis’ Royal Commission 


® AT FIRST GLANCE the recommendations of the Trem- 
blay Commission on constitutional problems appear a tactical 
blunder on the part of Quebec nationalists. It is doubtful 
that M. Duplessis will give them prominence in the forth- 
coming June elections, though he well may emphasize the 
new sociological dimension the Commission gives the auto- 
nomist faith, and he may promise the permanent research 
organizations it suggested: a Natural Resources Council, a 
Commission in Aid of Higher Education, and a Provincial 
Council of Arts and Letters. The Report unexpectedly threw 
nationalism on the defensive. It wrote into an official docu- 
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By H. S. M. Kemp. “This autobiographical story of the Cana- 
dian north is one of the best we have read .. . A great era has 
passed, and Mr. Kemp is one of the fortunate ones to have 
experienced it. A very commendable trait in this wholly interest- 
ing book is the author’s keen sense of humor.”—The Gazette, 
Montreal. $3.50. 
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ment a clear statement of principles and aims and, in the 
name of the “spirit of federalism,” it proposed an extravagant 
reshaping of fiscal structures which would involve such 
wrenching of the federal system that few responsible leaders 
are likely support it. There will also be serious doubts, that 
the fiscal proposals in the Report would in fact aid in achiev- 
ing legitimate goals of autonomy, social welfare, cultural 
development, and economic stability, although the Commis- 
sioners state that the “whole population of Quebec” wanted 
no mere redistribution of funds to carry on government but 
a basic re-appraisal of lasting requirements, and that it gave 
a “practically unanimous” response to the inquiry. This is 
perhaps more than even M. Duplessis bargained for if it 
means, as it seems to mean, that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are the unanimous views of M. Duplessis’ 
electorate. Nothing could be better calculated to ensure that 
he will give the report his earnest consideration. 


The Commission’s fiscal policy displays a refreshing in- 
terest in first principles, philosophical and_ sociological, 
though the results may not recommend themselves to politi- 
cians and federal economists. Thus, starting from the per- 
sonalist concept, in which Man is accorded primacy (as 
opposed to the totalitarian concepts of socialism and fascism 
in which the state comes first) there is derived the proposal 
that governments in Canada should establish a maximum tax 
burden at some specified percentage of the national income. 
This would enable citizens and institutions to live and exer- 
cise proper initiatives. Once a maximum level of taxes is 
agreed upon, the federal and provincial governments should 
then share direct taxation according to a rule dictated by the 
qualitative effects of taxation on collective life, and according 
to the functions vested in them by the “sociological reality” 
which they represent. From these latter principles flows a 
separatist plan which gives personal and corporate income 
taxes and estate taxes to the exclusive use of the provinces, 
and leaves for federal use the undisputed indirect taxes, and 
exclusive employment of sales taxes, amusement taxes, gaso- 
line and tobacco taxes, and other taxes on goods and the 
circulation of goods. In this way federal “encroachments” in 
the direct tax field would cease, the “drain” of public funds 
to the federal treasury would end, and the provinces would 
“regain” what is theirs by right. Thus, too, would the Spirit 
of the Constitution triumph, notwithstanding the unequi- 
vocal constitutional right of the federal government to any 
mode of taxation whatever. 


This reversal of current fiscal arrangements would be fol- 
lowed by a complete shift of social security to the provinces. 
Under the Tremblay plan, the provinces would finance old 
age pensions, family allowances, veterans’ pensions, unem- 
ployment insurance, etc. The Commissioners considered it 
especially important that Quebec exercise such social welfare 
functions because the provincial government constitutes the 
national focus of French Canada, and because in modern life 
a national culture is no longer perpetuated automatically but 
is the product /of a “conscious and voluntary adhesion to a 
certain general concept of life and of the values proceeding 
therefrom.” It falls therefore to provincial governments, or at 
least to the Quebec government, to erect and finance a 
structure of welfare compatible with the diverse ways of life 
which constitute Canada. 

With the provinces enjoying the main tax revenues, the 
federal government would undoubtedly find itself short of 
funds. To meet that contingency the Commissioners cooly 
suggest a reduction in federal expenditures, or a negotiated 
reduction in provincial income taxes sufficient to permit the 
federal government to raise its sales tax without breaching 
the general tax ceiling, but leaving a permanent margin of 
taxation available to the provinces “whose stability and pro- 
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gress are the key to progress and stability of the entire 
Canadian community.” As for the “poor” provinces—they 
would be cared for by agreement among the provinces them- 
selves. In place of federal aid they would receive prcvincial 
aids through fiscal equalization agreements and social equali- 
zation grants. The former constitute a plan to co-operate 
in sharing taxes collected in one province on income earned 
in another, while the latter is a scheme of granting the 
Maritime provinces an estimated one million dollars to bring 
their social services up to a general average. 

To the objection that the federal government requires 
control of tax levels and access to the principal tax fields for 
policies of economic stability and high employment, the 
Commission protests that its plan leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It gives the federal government exclusive control of 
taxes affecting business (though not the corporation tax! ) 
and thus power to influence economic movements. To the 
provinces, which respond to the collectivity’s “stable needs,” 
are assigned the most stable taxes. The provinces would take 
a leading part in anti-cyclical policy by instituting public 
works programs to correct unemployment in their respective 
economies. They would require not only the swollen funds 
foreseen by the Commission, but access to borrowing at the 
Bank of Canada, on whose Board of Directors they would 
place representatives. 

Such is the ideal solution. Recognizing certain frictions, 
the Commission also advanced an “Intermediate Solution,” 
and a “Temporary Solution.” Under the former, the federal 
government would continue to participate to a limited degree 
in social security and to share the corporation income tax 
since this tax is seen to have the least direct influence on 
individuals and ways of life. (But reluctantly . . . because in 
the event of a socializing government attaining power at 
Ottawa this tax would be used to implant its system.) Under 
the Temporary Plan, patterned after the 1947 proposals of 
the Chambre de Commerce de Montreal, the federal govern- 
ment would retain responsibility for the great measures of 
social security now in effect, and both orders of government 
would share income taxes at levels determined by themselves, 
provided that the provincial tax be deducted from the 
federal levy, and that a maximum limit of taxes be estab- 
lished. This Temporary Plan, which is not far removed from 
the thinking of the federal authorities, is conceded by the 
Commissioners to offer very great advantages in that it 
“submits the fiscal system to the rule of need and not to the 
sole will of the federal government, thereby putting the two 
orders of government back on an equal footing.” Thus, if 
the Report holds any clue to M. Duplessis’ future course of 
action, it is likely to be found in the Temporary Plan which 
involves the minimum disturbance of the status quo, and 
satisfies autonomist sentiment. 

The strength of the Tremblay Report lies in its research 
studies, while its weakness lies in the recommendations. The 
dismantling of the present structure of social welfare and of 
the instruments of economic and fiscal control will appeal to 
few. The effects of the fiscal proposals of the Commission 
would be incalculable. They would be felt in defence and 
foreign policy, in the growth of the Canadian economy, and 
they would tend to increase inflationary pressures in good 
times and deflationary pressures in recessions. Neither the 
fiscal plan nor the social welfare proposals of the Commission 
are the sine qua non of provincial autonomy, and in the 
event of economic disaster, might well induce greater central- 
ization than now exists. Little support will be found among 
the less favoured provinces for a plan which makes them 
dependent on the aid of other provinces over which they 
have no political power. Nor would the plan be reassuring to 
business which would find one set of governments taxing its 
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income while another taxed its sales, and both tried to co- 
ordinate policies of stabilization and expansion. 

All this does not dispute the essential point, which the 
Commission could have made more directly, that substantial 
fiscal readjustments must be made in the near future to 
enable provinces and municipalities to meet the needs of their 
expanding economies and social services. But it hardly re- 
quires an overturning of the fiscal system and an experiment 
in disjointed federalism. The Commission has over-stressed 
the autonomy question and underestimated national require- 
ments. Contradictions in the Commission’s argument indicate 
the weakness of its position, as when the twin statements are 
made that Quebec is unanimous for autonomy through a 
reshaped fiscal system, and that the federal government 
(based largely on unwavering Quebec support) has followed 
a persistent policy of centralization for thirty years. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the Report is the 
evidence of a shift from cultural defence to cultural develop- 
ment. This properly leads to concern with the financial and 
constitutional means thereto, and is wholly welcome. Most 
Canadians accept the thesis of cultural dualism though they 
need education in ways of fostering it. The Commission’s 
studies are a step in that direction, but its plan will meet 
the same fate as other neatly rounded general solutions to 
continuing problems in Canada. MARTIN O’CONNELL. 


Underwater Resistance 


In an age of Pontecorvo, Burgess and Maclean, Dides and 
Otto John, the Portsmouth frogman adds color but no great 
surprise to the diplomatic scene. Commander Crabb may be 
dead; to that extent there is tragedy in the tale. But beyond 
this, the whole incident is credible cold-war Buchan. If we 
can feel some gentle sense of shock, that is good. It shows 
that our sensibilities are not numb. It is pleasant to be able 
to leave it to Mr. Gaitskell to say that “we prefer it to be 
done in, what shall I say, a rather more secret and successful 
manner.” We can assure ourselves that when the Russians 
call this a transgression of the “elementary rules of hospi- 
tality” they used a different code when they went to Nehru 
or Mollet went to them, 

But the real mystery remains: who did what and with 
which and to whom. It couldn’t have been the British; just 
not possible. Their frogmen wore masks that are oval or 
round in shape but Crabb, according to the Russians them- 
selves, wore a mask of a different shape with a square slot 
for the eyes. Moreover, said the Admirality—and this must 
be the final proof—the frogman’s school was not open that 
day. Could it have been done in the service of a gallant ally 
with or without British connivance? There are those who 
think so. Or was it a piece of private enterprise? The Com- 
mander was famed for his exploits and he had used non-naval 
equipment in 1954 when he made an underwater search for 
treasure in a Spanish galleon in Tobermory Bay. Once again, 
there might be gold in them thar hulls. 

When all this speculation is done, the real man of mystery 
remains unidentified. He is the character who checked into 
the Sallyport Hotel in Portsmouth with Crabb. There was 
clearly something fishy in the air when detectives quietly 
entered the hotel, delicately tore the tell-tale pages from the 
hotel register and noisily told the staff not to let anyone know 
what they had done. If this had not stirred a faint flicker of 
interest, we could have counted on some wonderment when 
the other man’s name was revealed. He had signed himself 
“Smith.” 

Even the serious charge that British ministers and British 
Intelligence (a curious differentiation) were not en rapport 
on this matter seems inadmissible. Could either have had 
much of a hand in such fantastic bungling? There appears to 
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have been a better rapport between the perpetrators and the 
British Labor party. What better means of diverting atten- 
tion from that explosive table-talk in the House of Commons 
dining room. Could it have been . . . ? But no, his name 
wasn’t Smith. It was Brown. However, as someone rightly 
said, being rude to your guests at dinner is as nought com- 
pared with prying into their baggage. 

The British Admirality said “We have no comments or 
observations to make’’. In the House of Commons debate, 
the Prime Minister said “I must tell the House that I have 
not one word more to say”. Admiral Kotov said of the 
British explanation that it was “by no means convincing.” 
We claim no credit for the proper conclusion. It comes from 
the London Times: “Many questions are raised by these 
facts”. G. H. 


Asia and the West 


The recent crises in Cyprus, the continued outbreak of 
violence in North Africa and the threat — now somewhat 
diminished—of war between Israel and the Arab states have 
turned Western eyes away from the critical situation in the 
Far East and more particularly Indo-China. However, the 
passage of each month brings the West closer to the time 
when important decisions must be made concerning the future 
of North and South Vietnam. 

Two problems face the West in this area. One concerns the 
elections for a unified state of Vietnam; the other, the con- 
tinuation of the present armistice which exists between the 
northern and southern sections of that country. The need for 
a decision stems from the fact that France has, by this time, 
withdrawn very nearly all her troops from South Vietnam and 
given to Diem’s government there the right to determine the 
fate and future of his country. The agreement reached at 
Geneva which covered both the elections and the ceasefire, 
while binding on France, are not in Diem’s view, binding on 
his adminstration. Thus, both the elections for a unified state 
which were to be held in July and the ceasefire have been 
placed in jeopardy. 

Fortunately for the West, the matter of the elections is of 
less vital moment presently than the problem of the cease- 
fire. Diem has insisted that no elections for a unified Vietnam 
can or should be held until] Ho Chi Minh in the north agrees 
to the establishment of supervisory machinery which would 
guarantee that an honest expression of opinion had been 
secured. In this he has received the full backing of the West- 
ern powers led by the United States and Great Britain. It is 
clear to Mr. Dulles and Selwyn Lloyd that were elections to 
be held now they would be neither fair nor free, and that as 
North Vietnam is more populous than the South the whole 
area would fall under communist domination. The strong 
support they have given Diem in this mater, in addition to 
the fact that Ho Chi Minh needs time consolidate his own 
position, has led the latter to modify his stand on the 
election and to admit that it might well be postponed for 
several years. 

But Ho Chi Minh insists that if the elections be placed in 
the future, the cease-fire agreement be renewed for the 
present. Diem insists, for his part, that he is under no obliga- 
tion to abide by the armistice terms currently in force, but 
it is clear that he, too, needs time to reconstruct his state. 
Thus, when the Chinese Communists and, later India, sug- 
gested a conference to discuss the cease-fire agreement Diem 
threw no obstacles in the path. Consequently, a preliminary 
meeting has been held in London between Lord Reading and 
Mr. Gromyko to see if there were some way to save the cease- 
fire and preserve the International Commission which has 
been supervising it. At the time of writing the results of this 
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conference were not known, but obviously the decisions 
reached there will be of considerable importance. 

It is clear that Britain, France and the United States are 
hopeful that the cease-fire will be continued. While the United 
States has disclaimed having a hand in the first Indo-Chinese 
settlement, it is in her interest to see that peace is maintained, 
and the present demarcation line is probably the best that 
can be secured in the circumstances. And although, as pre- 
viously observed, Diem insists that he is not bound to accept 
the present demarcation line, the Western powers, while 
wishing him every success and giving him considerable aid 
in bulwarking his position in South Vietnam, will probably 
bring pressure to bear upon him to continue the armistice. If 
this occurs, the present peace can be maintained until such 
a time is reached that elections for a unified state can reason- 
ably be contemplated. If Diem continues to build up his 
strength, which the recent elections in South Vietnam en- 
couragingly increased, and the Communists can be forced 
into giving adequate guarantees that polling would be free 
of intimidation, an election could be held which might save 
all of Vietnam for the West. This is a hope, which though 
slight, is one that could not have been held six months ago 
by the most optimistic of western observers. 


Theme for a Canadian Drama 


The books seem to be closed on the affair of Calvert’s, the 
Governor-General and the Dominion Drama Festival. But 
some gifted playwright ought to be busy working that amus- 
ing sequence into a comedy-mystery for performance at some 
future festival. If the play is to be convincing there are a few 
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problems which will have to be resolved for the audience. 

How could any Canadian fail to realize that he’d be on 
the spot if he advocated the use of distillery products to 
further any good cause, even that of Canadian culture? And 
how could Mr. Ongley of all people be so innocent? His term 
as Chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Bar Association should have taught him better. 
With such experience with bars and men of distinction, surely 
his dilemna could have been avoided. 

How did Mr. Ongley’s second letter explain the first? It 
merely stated that the Festival president and his executive 
had agreed that “it is not a part of our function to promote 
the sale of any commercial product.” Mr. Ongley said this 
would clear up the misunderstanding; the Governor-General 
was apparently satisfied, since he continued his patronage of 
the Festival and attended some of its sessions as planned. 
But for the public nothing was any clearer. 


Would the United Church and other protestors have 
objected if the company supporting the Festival had been 
manufacturing soft drinks, soap, or other aids to godliness 
and cleanliness as they understand those virtues? 

Or, moving to a still higher level—does this episode offer 
us a useful lesson in the constitutional theory of the modern 
British Commonwealth? We already know that the Crown is 
divisible, that it has more than one meaning; a citizen of the 
republic of India acknowledges the Queen in a different 
fashion than monarchist Canadians. But now the Crown is 
further divided. In Britain a distillery may bear the title 
“By appointment to Her Majesty, suppliers of Scotch 
whisky.” In Canada Her Maijesty’s representative must take 
great care not to associate himself with any action which 
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makes it obvious to the public that he is a patron of a group 
receiving financial support from a distillery. 

Perhaps the play could have a happy ending. The Prime 
Minister might do more than express verbal sympathy for a 
Drama Festival reduced to such straits. He might set up the 
long-awaited Canada Council, thus rescuing the proposed 
Council from consignment to the ranks of the most-discussed 
subjects in Canada, along with Senate reform and the trans- 
Canada highway. 


A Tree Grows in Toronto 


The Forum has received official notice of the gestation of 
a Canadian literary quarterly to be known as the Tamarack 
Review. The first issue is planned for next fall. Although we 
cannot respond to the founders’ appeal for funds (all we have 
to share is our deficit), we do cheer their adventurous spirit 
and wish them well. “Little magazines,” to judge from other 
countries, have something in common with service stations: 
when several are located in close proximity each gets more 
business than it would in lonely isolation. New magazines 
of civilized intent are needed to encourage writers, create a 
larger public and, eventually, provide longer shoestrings for 
us all. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ A speech made by the retiring U.S. ambassador to Canada, 
R. Douglas Stuart, in Vancouver on April 16, in which he 
denied that the inflow of American capital was undermining 
Canadian independence caused much discussion in Parlia- 


mentary and other circles in Canada. 


@® D. B. Rogers, editor of the Regina Leader-Post, was 
elected president of the Canadian Press, Canada’s co- 
operative news service, on April 18. Roy Thomson of the 
Thomson newspapers was re-elected honorary president. 


@ Canada’s newsprint output in March was the greatest of 
any month in history. It amounted to 552,896 tons, a 2.6 per 
cent increase over March, 1955. 


@ John Bassett, Jr., chairman and publisher of the Toronto 
Telegram, was elected president of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Publishers’ Association at its 37th annual meet- 
ing in April. 


®@ Canadian dividend payments in April of $44,348,009 are 
the highest in history and compare with a figure of $41,398,- 
437 in April, 1955. 


® Canada’s exports of wheat fell by 15,600,000 bushels in 
the first seven months of the current crop year to 136,700,000 
from 152,300,000 in the similiar period of the previous year. 


@ The Canadian Labor Congress meeting in its first conven- 
tion in Toronto in April, decided to conduct a campaign for 
a comprehensive national health plan in Canada. It also 
adopted a program of political activity which is interpreted 
by some as opening the way to a new people’s political move- 
ment in Canada. 


® The United Nations Wheat Conference announced on 
April 25, a new 3-year international wheat agreement giving 
Canada an annual export quota of 102,896,902 bushels. 


@ Total outstanding funded debt of Canadian governments 
and corporations at the end of 1955 was $25,061,000,000. 
The largest debtor was the Goverrment of Canada ($13,407,- 
000). 
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@ Canada will contribute this year $34,400,000 to the 
Colombo plan, an increase of $8,000,000 over 1955. $18,000,- 
000 will go to India, $11,000,000 to Pakistan, $2,000,000 to 
Ceylon, $2,000,00 to four new countries—Burma, Indonesia, 
Malaya and Indo-China—and $1,400,000 towards technical 
assistance. 


@ Veteran’s Minister Lapointe announced in the Commons 
on April 30, that a new national cenotaph to commemorate 
the deaths of some 110,000 Canadians killed in all wars in 
which this country took part will be erected on Nepean Point 
overlooking the Ottawa River near Parliament Hill. 


@ Imports to Canada from foreign countries rose by one- 
third to $403,700,000 in January, 1956 from $306,600,000 
in January, 1955. 


® Weekly wages and salaries received by Canadians at 
February 1 averaged a record $62.43, compared with $60.54 
a month earlier and $60.15 a year before. 


@ The April consumer price index in Canada rose to 116.6 
from 116.4 in March. In April, 1955 it was 116.1. There was 
increase in vegetables, fruits, coffee and cheese. 


@ The NATO powers appointed on May 6, a committee of 
three men—-Canada’s External Affairs Minister Lester 
Pearson, Foreign Minister Halvard Lange of Norway and 
Gaetano Martino of Italy—to study the prospects of increas- 
ing NATO co-operation in non-military fields. 


@ Contract awards for construction in Canada for the first 
four months of 1956 have climbed 27 per cent over the same 
period last year to $902,254,000 ($191,345,000 above last 
year )—a record high. 


@ On May 8 Trade Minister Howe announced the govern- 
ment’s plan for financing the natural gas pipeline from 
Alberta to Winnipeg, which he hopes will be finished this 
year. Parliament will be asked to approve a loan to Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Ltd. of about $72,000,000 at 5 per cent 
interest repayable by March 31, 1957. If the loan were not 
repaid by March 31, the government could take over the 
line. The implication was that the Northern Ontario part of 
the line, to be built by a Crown corporation would not be 
started till the western portion was built. The Conservative 
and CCF parties at once declared their opposition to the plan. 


@ Premier T. C. Douglas has called the Saskatchewan elec- 
tions for June. Quebec elections will be held the same day. 


@ Value of Canada’s domestic exports in February climbed 
17 per cent above the value for February 1955 (from 
$296,800,000 to $347,900,000). 


@ Value of Canada’s 1956 construction progra.” is expected 
to soar 19 per cent over last year to a record—$6,271,000,000 
from $5,286,000,000 (mainly in industrial building and 
engineering construction). 


@ In the first three months of this year 18,963 immigrants 
were admitted to Canada as compared with 17,627 in the 
same period of 1955. 54 per cent of those admitted intended 
to settle in Ontario. 


@ On May 12 the Great Lakes shipping dispute—a com- 
bination of strike and lockout—spread to the entire 280-ship 
fleet of seven companies. 


® Dividend payments by Canadian companies for May are 
at a record high for the month and almost double the figure 
for May, 1955. The cumulative total of $243,255,855 for the 
first five months is 17 per cent above the $209,095,796 in the 
same period last year. 
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Rome’s Smart Set 


Gabriel Gersh 

® WITH ITALIAN TITLES, as with French wines, you 
must know the vintage and be circumspect about the label. 
This explains why, paradoxically enough, a count from 
Venice is generally much more highly regarded than a prince 
from Naples—the Venetian Republic having shown consider- 
ably more restraint in the distribution of honors than the 
Bourbons. In a period of history which spans several cen- 
turies, innumerable autonomous states and ruling Princes 
bestowed their own titles, which can be rated as follows: 
The Papal States, the Venetian Republic, the Duchy of 
Milan, the various governments of Tuscany, the House of 
Savoy and the Bourbons of the two Sicilies. While the rules 
governing the inheritance of titles are very similar to those 
applied in England, very few take them seriously, especially 
the younger sons. This accounts for a veritable epidemic of 
noblemen. It is not infrequent, especially in the South, to 
meet in one day a dozen or so princes, all bearing the same 
title. It has also enabled Italians marrying heiresses to pro- 
duce a coronet on their visiting card. 


It is for all these reasons that, with the exclusion of certain 
great families, little attention is paid to titles except by those 
who bear them and by credulous foreigners. The use of titles 
satisfies a national need which permeates the whole social 
structure of Italy. It is, therefore, inevitable that in a land, 
where practically everyone seeks to avoid the banality of 
“signor” and “signora,’ honors of all kinds should have 
been created and even extended to the small fry. The vener- 
able ushers of the Palazzo Chigi are greeted as “Cavaliere,” 
a title which was possessed by one of “their” former Prime 
Ministers. But while the man in question, the late Count 
Sforza, was made “Cavaliere of the Order of the Most Holy 
Annunciation,” which entitled him to consider the King his 
cousin, the ushers are more simply “Cavalieri of the Crown 
of Italy.” 


The Referendum of 1946, which brought to an end the 
rule of the House of Savoy and the proclamation of the 
Republic, caused momentary panic to the upper classes, who 
feared for their coronets. This anxiety was soon dispelled by 
the appointment of a President, who came from a Southern 
province where all well-dressed people are amiably called 
“Eccellenza”—the only title, ironically enough, which was 
ruled out. 

Italian society has survived both Fascism and the 
Monarchy they once enthusiastically supported. While the 
majority of the upper class shortly after liberation loudly 
professed their distaste for Mussolini, the present resurgence 
of neo-fascism finds them its staunchest supporters. These 
very people, however, found themselves exceedingly nervous 
about their fate when the defeat of Italy stared them in the 
face and the Allied armies began marching up the Peninsula. 
The favorable reports, which had drifted up from the South, 
of the invaders’ behaviour toward their newly acquired ally, 
combined with the general beastliness of the Germans, 
encouraged a great number, even among those who did not 
own a Palazzo in Rome, to remain there and be liberated. 

With the realization that the Allies were not against them 
collectively, the upper class immediately rallied around the 
Monarchy. Resolutely they blamed the late King Vittorio 
Emmanuele for a weakness of conduct which had com- 
promised the future of the House of Savoy as well as their 
own. On Crown Prince Umberto they pinned all their hopes. 
Actively they campaigned for him a full month before the 
Referendum and some even made quick trips to their estates 
to rally votes from their farmers. On election day an over- 
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enthusiastic Marchesa was caught voting for three different 
people. 

A pall of gloom descended on the upper class when they 
heard the result of the Referendum, but they soon tried to 
disbelieve their Cassandra-like prophecy, that the procla- 
mation of the Republic would lead straight to Communism. 
In the nine years which have since elapsed and the subse- 
quent elections which have taken place, large sections of the 
upper class have found little relief from fear, though consi- 
derable relief from want. With the exception of the Church, 
they are the only institution which has escaped the conse- 
quences of war. Rich landowners, for a great part, their 
estates now produce such commodities as oil and wheat 
which are in great demand with prices soaring. 

The war, however, did affect the upper class in several 
respects; it gave the women the right to vote, without the 
help of a single suffragette, and saw them enter commerce 
for the first time. These business ventures have, so far, re- 
mained confined to la haute couture. Wealthy commoners 
may now purchase copies of Dior, Fath, Dessés, Ballenciaga 
and Schiaparelli from Princesses. In this respect, too, the 
war also affected the men. While, in the thirties, the Army, 
the Navy and the Foreign Office provided the most promising 
careers, the armed services’ present lack of numerous and 
colorful opportunities has forced the members of the upper 
class who need employment to turn to commercial enter- 
prises, preferably American. The American Express, Coca 
Cola and the airline companies have provided some openings. 
The Foreign Office remains the upper class’s most attractive 
career. Young men, on their second day at the Affari Esteri, 
have already acquired all the Foreign Office mannerisms. 
However, these newcomers have been encountering consider- 
able competition from the “reformed” blackshirt diplomats, 
who have returned to their old jobs in ever-increasing 
numbers. 

Italian society falls into three main groups, two coinciding 
with the geography of Italy, which roughly divides the 
country along the lines of the agricultural South and the 
industrial North. The third group, Rome’s smart set, is 
fostered by both. 

The differences between the North and South in Italy are 
more striking than in the United States. Climatically and 
economically, they are two different countries. Whereas the 
Southerners are noisy, excitable, retrograde and easy-going, 
the Northerners are clean, relatively cool and efficient. These 
two worlds find their antipodes in Sicily and Milan. 

The Sicilian noblemen are Princes for the most part. In 
their veins flows the bood of Saracens, Normans, and 
Spaniards who, each in his turn, conquered the Island. They 
reside in Palermo the year round, in Palazzis whose shape, 
size and beauty would have delighted Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
father. Many of them while away their life gambling. And 
the principles which govern their lives cz) »¢ gauged by a 
father’s advice to his eldest son: 

“Drink if you wish, sniff cocain: if you must, but 
please your old Daddy, my son, by keeping away 
from loose women.” 

The Milanese nobility thrive on excitement. Early in the 
morning they rush out of their palaces, which are surrounded 
by fog in winter, and put in long hours in their factories. 
They relish making money and long distance calls. Often 
they eat their noonday meal “standing.” After office hours, 
surrounded by friends, they lounge in modernistic bars and 
over-crowded restaurants. They dart around Milan in dimi- 
nutive Topolino cars, so as not to attract the attention of the 
Left, but over week-ends, they roar out of town in high- 
powered Alfa-Romeos. The women are smart and covered 
with jewellery as they go to the movies, La Scala, and to 
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parties, though they are careful to conceal them in their 
purses before re-appearing on the streets. 

Rome’s smart set draws most of its manpower from the 
South and feels especially condescending toward the Nor- 
therners in general, and the Milanese in particular, whom 
they consider provincial boors. This attitude is due to the 
fact that Rome alone, with the exception of Venice during a 
few summer months, has any international standing whatso- 
ever. They also claim connections with Mayfair and Café 
Society, which they resemble in a Latin way. The rise of this 
smart set was due to Fascism, which lifted Rome from its 
provincialism when Count Ciano “went society,” at a time 
when he used to relieve his burden of statesmanship by 
relaxing in the company of Rome’s lovely women. These 
women, now in their early forties, regret the thirties when 
they were twenty, and adorned all the state functions which 
displayed German bigwigs. 

Roman society has come to be a trademark for the smart 
set residing there—a minimum, now that all travelling diffi- 
culties have been eased and allow them to follow the Season 
on the Riviera, in Paris, London, New York. Unlike London, 
for instance, whose Season is planned like a symphony, the 
Romans frivol as they go along, seeking their entertainment 
in homes, and a handful of smart restaurants and night 
clubs. There are no debuts, and balls are becoming increas- 
ingly infrequent. These balls, due for the most part to the 
generosity of the grandsons of poor Italian emigrants who 
sought fortune in Brazil, have been discouraged by the at- 
tacks launched by the Communist daily, L’Unita. 

In fact, L’Unita has become part of the Smart Set’s life. 
It comes up with the breakfast tray, alongside Tempo, the 
conservative daily, and L’Osservatore Romano, the organ of 
the Vatican. It is read first, with considerable glee by the 
upper classes, who relish the editorial onslaughts made 
against their best friends. One society man, incensed by 
L’Unita’s attacks against him, went so far as to challenge 
the Communist journalist to a duel—an offer which was 
firmly declined as incompatible with dialectical materialism. 

Last winter’s season belonged undeniably to the bright 
young people and has been one of the gayest since the days 
of the Borgias. For these young people, there is no need to 
be bored by the fastidious talk of their elders, who reminisce 
nostalgically about the “good old prewar days”—days which, 
though they were among the “maddest” in Europe for this 
set, appear today, even in retrospect, boringly Victorian. 
There is no longer any fear for the sex-perverts that Musso- 
lini, a manly fellow, will banish them to the mining town of 
Carbonia, in Sardinia. 

There is, in fact, no law which hampers their pleasures, 
for the higher Church clergy is concerned mainly over the 
two-piece bathing suit as a threat to public morality, and the 
Government is directing the vigilance of its police against 
couples embracing in public places—an offense which brings 
a two thousand Lira fine to the boy and a stern letter of 
reproval to the girl’s parents. 

Despite the Montesi affair, which had little effect on the 
habits of the Smart Set, cocaine, morphine and heroin are 
sold openly in certain bars. There, for twice the amount of a 
public kissing fine, any addict can purchase a small package 
of “coco.” The facility with which these drugs are obtained 
has enabled Italians to relieve their less fortunate friends 
abroad from a critical narcotic shortage. The grand chic now 
is to convert attractive women to the cult of the poppy. One 
young man, symbolically, sent to all his friends “snow” as his 
gift this Christmas. 

The war years had dealt harshly with this generation. 
Many of them had been forced either to hide from the 
Germans or dodge serving in the Allied armies. With the 
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armistice, conditions improved immensely and they were 
able to re-adjust themselves with the help of English gin, 
Scotch whiskey and American automobiles. By the 1950’s, 
all the “nonsense and prejudices” of the war were completely 
forgotten. Those who collaborated with the Germans no 
longer felt obliged to deny their past activities. A few years 
ago, for the first time since the fall of Fascism, black, so 
becoming to Latin males, could be discussed sartorially 
without fear of political implications. Full advantage has 
been taken and this color has been predominant on Capri 
during the past few summers. The well-dressed man wore 
black ballet tights, gold sandals, and carried a live falcon on 
the shoulder. This fashion caused a humorist to appear bare- 
foot on the main Piazza at the hour of the aperitif, clad in 
long winter woollies, sporting a dead duck on his shoulder— 
a lamentable breach of taste which was severely criticized. 

An imaginary yet typical young man from this set is today 
in his middle twenties. He resides with his mother and father 
in the luxurious three-story Palazzo which bears their name. 
The young man is still a bachelor. He stands five-foot seven 
in his hand-made mocassins and five-foot eight in his black 
shoes, which buckle on the side. His build is slim and his 
complexion dark. A heavy mop of curly black hair is brushed 
straight back, without a parting, and kept in place with the 
help of bdrillantina. His clothes, which are faultless, come 
from Caraceni, who made suits for the Duke of Windsor 
when he was Prince of Wales, and Ciro, Field-Marshal 
Alexander’s tailor during the Italian campaign. A crest is 
embroidered on all his silk shirts and the ties are invariably 
in foulard. As far as he can remember he has never worked 
and has no intentions of changing his habits. On this point 
he is excruciatingly funny. He can also be witty and discuss 
sex fluently in English and French as well as Italian. Rest- 
less by nature, he is easily bored and finds it necessary 
to seek entertainment abroad. Though he has travelled 
considerably throughout Western Europe he remains essen- 
tially provincial. As soon as he reaches a foreign capital, he 
immediately contacts the nearest Italian colony and is rarely 
seen out of their company during his stay. Though he knows 
every “boite” in Paris, he has never set foot in the Louvre 
and if he has heard of Epstein, it is only because someone 
has confused him with Oppenheimer. 

His day in Rome begins late in the morning. He drives 
off from the family Palazzo in a brand new, low-slung 
Cisitalia, which cost his father about four thousand dollars. 
He drives it around Rome at forty miles an hour and attains 
a speed of a hundred on the open road. Parking on Via 
Vittorio Veneto, he heads for Rosati’s, the Berry of this 
twentieth century Beau Brummell. On arrival there, he props 
himself up against the piece of Roman statuary which faces 
the bar, orders an expresso, and informs himself on the latest 
developments of two impending duels: one concerning a 
personal friend, the other having its origins in a party he 
attended, when a middle-aged man resented being called the 
“son of a harlot” by a youth. Au courant, he goes up to the 
cigarette vendor demanding an American brand, clearly 
specifying that he wants a pack which was smuggled in and 
costs thirty lira less than those sold legally. On receiving his 
cigarettes, he leaves the salesman a thirty lira tip. 

He then moves up to the pastry counter and chats with 
one of the salesgirls with whom he has not yet had an affair. 
Both gossip as he munches a cream puff or two, while the 
fifteen-year-old beggar, who lost his left leg at Monte 
Cassino, peers in at them through the shop window. 


Aristocratic gossip in Rome is more than a delightful past- 
time. It is a literary cross between Saint Simon and Casa- 
nova. It is an institution which spares no one and turns 
private lives into public property for the entertainment of 
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all. It is also a rich field, especially as the French menage a 
trois has been improved to include four. This is mainly due 
to the difficulties of obtaining an annulment after years 
of matrimony which have produced offspring. Well-born 
couples who would seek a divorce elsewhere, find themselves 
bound by legality and boredom, so they tacitly agree to 
share the same roof and each other’s lives. The interest for 
the public in these matters is heightened by a generosity of 
details provided by the Italian males on last night’s affair, 
as discretion is not expected from a gentleman. 

On disposing of the last crumbs of pastry and gossip, the 
young man drives off to the golf club, which is surrounded by 
Roman ruins, with sheep grazing on the fairway. 

The Club’s restaurant being deserted, he drives back to 
town for a two o’clock luncheon. There, he has the choice of 
several restaurants at present enjoying a vogue. (The dura- 
tion of a restaurant’s vogue is in direct proportion to the 
amount of credit the owner is willing to extend to a handful 
of youths whose patronage ends with the first bill. When this 
occurs, they move elsewhere, where they are welcomed as 
they drag in their wake all of Rome, the entire restaurant’s 
personnel and the guitarist). The restaurant he now enters is 
comparable in elegance and comfort to the best in New York 
or London, Stopping at the bar he throws dice while a table 
is found for him. 

He orders, as usual, a large helping of Pasta, for spaghetti 
is the only true bond Italians share in common, regardless 
of class and creed. 

The afternoon is spent in a cinema which shows American 
films dubbed in Italian. He never goes to see the new Italian 
films, whose realism he considers an insult to his country. 

At seven, he appears for cocktails in a splendid modern 
apartment which belongs to a friend. Here, surrounded by 
Primitives, modern art, gilt-edged sofas and armchairs, he 
consumes martinis made with Italian gin. The drinks and 
the hors d’oeuvres are served by a free-lance butler specially 
hired for the occasion. The gathering includes some thirty 
people, all of whom hate each other. On the arrival of a 
foreign couple, the women “demand” who “she” is, where 
she comes from and and speculate as to the amount for which 
she will sell herself; so do the men, who immediately take 
bets as to who will be her first lover. If her escort does not 
discuss the feminine anatomy, the other men will dismiss 
him as an impotent and the woman as a sex-abnormal. 

The cocktail party breaks up in time for him to be late at 
a dinner engagement he could not avoid, given by an elderly 
relative. He joins the dinner guests, who are crowded in one 
corner of a very large salon whose walls are decorated in 
heavy Roman baroque, and furnished with rich XVITIth 
century furniture. A butler, who does the house-cleaning in 
the day, serves him a Vermouth from a large silver tray. 
A few minutes later, he helps himself to a second from a 
nearby sideboard. Tossing it down hurriedly he follows the 
guests into the dining-room. At the table he is seated be- 
tween two elderly women. The conversation is kept general 
and rambles from the difficulties one cousin is experiencing 
in the management of his factory, owing to strikes and de- 
mands for wage increases, to the anxiety of an uncle who 
fears his properties in the South will be nationalized and 
distributed to the peasants. All these topics bore our young 
man considerably and he sighs with relief when, finally, 
everyone rises to leave. Hurriedly, he kisses hands all round 
and runs to join his friends in a night club which is having 
its opening night. 

All of Rome is there and as it outnumbers the seating 
accommodations, most of it overflows into the passage-way 
which leads up to the street. This group, standing in their 
overcoats, gaze around trying to see and be seen by everyone. 
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Then, reluctantly, they mee on to another doite which has 
been open for months. Our young man joins his friend’s table 
and is affected by the general tone of formality. Though the 
band plays the “Boogy woogy” and the clothes range from 
tweeds to white ties, everybody appears overwhelmed, ill at 
ease and slightly bored. Drinks are consumed in moderation. 
The older couples dance with decorum and the young bloods, 
more bashful than usual, move from table to table, shaking 
hands. When it is very late, they all go home, making mental 
notes on their comments for tomorrow, concerning this event. 


The set to which this imaginary young man belongs, al- 
though it numbers no more than a fraction of the aristocracy, 
has managed to focus considerable attention upon itself. It 
is increasingly regarded by the population as the prototype of 
the Italian upper class to the horror of the older generations. 

The members of this generation find themselves buffeted 
between two cross currents they highly disapprove of; they 
resent the youth who unnecessarily draw the attention of the 
Left to them; they also hate the few progressive elements 
within their midst who are trying to re-adjust themselves 
and survive in a changing world. These they see as traitors 
to their class. The only person in the whole of Southern 
Italy who attempted to modernize the development of his 
land was immediately branded “the Red Marquis” and was 
viewed with the same favor as Togliatti. 

They would like to see the world remain static until their: 
death, and each new problem that affects it they view as a 
personal nuisance which may disturb their bridge games, 
tea parties or other social habits. The Italian upper class’s 
conception of themselves is feudal. They consider their 
“superior ancestry” as a right which entitles them to all the 
benefits the world can offer. They do not feel, in any way, 
that these benefits entail responsibilities on their part. They 
believe they were born to enjoy themselves and be relieved 
from the humdrum of boredom and want. They do not think 
that they should actively participate in the government of 
their country; they assume that the government, like their 
bankers and estate agents, should work for them. So they 
play no part in Italian life, except that they are unwittingly 
an easy target for the Left and have a responsibility in the 
unproductivity of their estates—such as the Latifondi of the 
South, which are floundering in a morass of mismanagement 
and archaic agricultural methods. That Italy must still im- 
port food is highly unimportant to those who have enough. 
They whine about taxes, which are proportionately lower 
than those of the British working class, and take it out of 
their servants whom they underpay and overwork. They 
accumulate wealth, yet their cynicism is such they do not 
even attempt to insure the continuation of this kind of life, 
so that their descendants may too benefit from it. They 
simply hope that nothing drastic will occur during their own 
life-span. Mentally, they are the contemporaries of Louis 
XV, though they realize they are pegged to capitalism, and 
that capitalism is supported by the Western powers. They 
therefore know that others will try to keep them alive. That 
they are Communism’s most powerful propaganda weapon 
and the West’s worst enemy does not bother them at all, 
believing, as they do, in the old Roman motto, Carpe Diem. 


Looking at Painting 


Miriam Waddington 


® IN DISCUSSING ART criticism, H. L. Mencken said, 
“All that is remarkable in even the most profound painting 
may be grasped by an educated spectator in a few minutes 
. . « his essential experience . . . is short-lived . . . it is like 
jumping out of the way of a taxicab or getting kissed.” 
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It is true that the experience of viewing a painting is in 
actuality short-lived, but the feelings which may be aroused 
by the avoidance of disaster on the one hand, or by being 
kissed on the other, are endless, and either one of these 
experiences may arouse a great deal of inner pondering. 

Such has been the case with me, this past season. I went 
more or less regularly to see the exhibitions at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Art throughout the fall and winter. I 
enjoyed a series of continual visual experiences which I now 
wish to translate into verbal judgments. If the translations 
should prove to be somewhat free, I hope I may be forgiven 
by the painters. Should the translations prove to be tinged 
with my own moral and emotional values, I can only offer the 
explanation that I know of no other way to bridge the enor- 
mous gap between visual impression and verbal judgment 
except by using such values. 

The most recent exhibition — the seventy-third Spring 
show — is the one which gave me the least pleasure and 
produced my most discouraged mood. One hundred and 
fifty three works by Canadian painters, known and unknown, 
were gathered here, so it is no wonder that they formed such 
a disconglomerate-looking group. The judges were the only 
uniting force in all these paintings, and guessing from their 
final choices, they too seem to have sat in uneasy judgment. 

The large number of paintings which are most obviously 
described as belonging to the non-objective style of painting, 
spoke of the judges’ determination to give attention to this 
present fashion. The quality of the particular samples suggest 
that the judges may have been motivated as much by a fear 
of omitting a possibly important work as by a wholehearted 
agreement on the excellence of all works chosen. Maybe we 
should not blame the judges for what we found in this show, 
but the artists themselves. To whomever the blame belongs, 
the painters displayed a kind of unhandiness in the medium 
—much like middle-aged suburbanites dressed up for a game 
of charades. Far from revealing great inner realities, or wrest- 
ing from beyond the bounds of conventional expression deeper 
truths than can be given through merely realistic painting, 
these painters seemed to present us with a series of fragmented 

_ineptitudes. I saw not one passionate vision among these 
abstract paintings, and few elegant delights of form or design. 
Most of them looked so dreary as to make me think their 
executors had just come fresh from fetching “their precepts 
from the Cynic Tub, praising the lean and sallow Abstinence.” 

I say this with sympathy for any artist’s attempt to break 
the boundaries of traditional expression; I am all for explora- 
tion, but with purpose. Possibly not many Canadian painters 
are natural abstractionists, or can it be that this style of 
painting, as much as any other, betrays pretentiousness and 
poverty of imagination wherever they exist? 

The two prize winners this year—Claude Picher and Peter 
Haworth both showed technical excellence, and Picher had 
something quite beyond that. I had a hard time choosing a 
water color that was as good as Haworth’s, but I would 
without hesitation have given a prize to Alex Colville’s Horse 
and Train; 1 would also have been tempted to give a prize to 
Gentile Tondino’s Woman and Still Life which exercised a 
kind of forceful domination. 

Some of my favorite painters were represented: Paraskeva 
Clark with a landscape that didn’t quite fit my memory of her 
womanly way with bittersweet berries, or her wintry delicacy 
with streets and houses, or her absolutely exultant rendering 
of boats. Goodridge Roberts was represented by a fully satis- 
fying and fully realized landscape. Nearly everything that 
Roberts does is fully realized; he rarely brings forth a pre- 
mature offspring. Perhaps it is this which makes Roberts so 
successful—he knows how long a subject needs te be con- 
templated and nested inside of him. 
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Bruno Bobak was here with a sensational autumn land- 
scape which immediately drew me, but further looking 
reduced it regretfully to a decorative work. A viewer may 
have reasons of his own for not wishing to be deeply drawn 
into a picture, for not everyone wants to dwell in an artist’s 
world at who knows what cost; but the painter has no excuse 
for staying near the surface. He is bound to go as deeply into 
his subject as it can take him. I felt that Bobak’s eye was 
seduced by the plants and seeds before his emotion was 
awakened; can it be he is too much the painter, not enough 
the human being? 


Speaking of human beings makes me remember the Henry 
Moore sculptures that were brought to Montreal last Novem- 
ber. Perhaps that was the most rewarding of all my wander- 
ings in galleries this season. Moore’s genius is epic, and the 
unfailing energetic faith in mankind that these sculptures 
display have probably done more for the cause of mental 
hygiene than all the world’s psychiatrists and mental health 
workers could ever hope to achieve by their combined efforts. 

If art ever could be conceived of as therapeutic, as healing, 
as embodying the acceptance of life as it is and as it can be, 
then Moore’s work more than that of any other contemporary 
artist, serves this function. Walking among his men and 
women, his forms and spaces, one learns all one needs to 
know about the ins and outs of things, the relation of part to 
whole—which is the whole problem of living—is illuminated, 
and one is filled anew with “the joyful recognition of the 
truth that human nature surpasses in its beauty all that our 
wildest dreams bring us hints of.”’* 

From the large centre rooms of the museum where Henry 
Moore was displayed, I wandered into the smaller more in- 
timate atmosphere of gallery XII, there to see the work of 
that gentle painter of the city, Phillip Surrey. Recently some- 
what neglected for painters with a more vigorous meta- 
physical technique, (I see by all the bustling lively writing 
in the art journals that tension, juxtaposition and paradox 
are all the rage), Surrey is nonetheless a poet in his brief, 
telling—often didactic—statements. He paints silence, empty 
streets, people hurrying home against the snow, (the faltering 
pulse of Montreal’s transportation system), men standing in 
drearily lighted commuter trains, or sitting in attitudes of 
stupor and relaxation in taverns. 

Doubtless he is painting Montreal anecdotally, but his 
streets have been familiar to me since childhood, and are 
invested with qualities which I can only describe as Canadian, 
for better or for worse. Here you will find our narrow pro- 
vincialism—who has not felt it, corner Portage and Main, 
or on a dull autumn afternoon in Calgary, or on Friday 
nights outside the Oddfellows’ Hall in Midland, Ont.? Also 
here you will find a kind of northern melancholy which 
speaks of the vulnerability of all human life and the im- 
manence of the threatening outside forces which constantly 
beset it. 

What is most typically Canadian of all is this painter’s way 
of investing his pictures with more emotion than he is willing 
to confess to. Looking more deeply into the paintings, one 
realizes that this quality of understated feeling, of emotion 
whose fullness is never quite admitted, is the quality to which 
we can trace certain evasions in his work. He seems to draw 
away from what must frequently be a painful vision of life in 
street and city, when I would wish him to go forward with it. 

Just the opposite of Surrey in this matter of self-awareness 
is Jacques de Tonnancour, whose paintings I saw for the first 
time this winter. Interestingly, the impact was much less 
immediate and much less impulsive than that of the work of 
most other painters — but it was also more durable. My 


*Virginia Woolf, Night and Day. 
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mind’s eye is still full of one of his still lifes where the placing 
of a single bright flower in a particular area of the canvas 
haunts me with continual meaning. 

De Tonnancour’s work is essentially intellectual in its care, 
precision and thoughtfulness. It is also astonishing how it 
transmits to the viewer the philosophic integrity, attention to 
moral values, and deep responsibility for itself, which must 
be the artist’s own. This integrity burns itself into every 
picture of his with a kind of scholarly passion. It is this which 
lends his work its individual quality. Perhaps in essence, de 
Tonnancour’s is a religious dedication, or possibly it is more 
truly ethical, if painting can ever be said to be so. It is 
certainly more than merely personal values that this painter 
takes responsibility for; the thoughtfulness and introspection 
of his portraits and still lifes all bespeak a public, or social, 
concern which I cannot help admiring. 

Am I reading too much into this artist’s work when I say 
that his landscapes looked to me like a departure from the 
style of his other work? In the landscapes which seem free, but 
which must have been meticulously and painfully executed, 
I thought I saw a striving for release from old forms, an 
attempt to widen the area of his concern, and I appreciated 
the ardors of his choice. It is a privilege to see in a painting, 
so much of the creative purpose of an artist revealed, and it is 
just these declared purposes which place de Tonnancour with 
humanists in other fields of social and artistic endeavour. 


I did venture into a private gallery long enough to look at 
Ghitta Caiserman’s new show this spring. After her luxurious 
burgeoning of two seasons ago, I expected I don’t know what 
new and wild delights. New delights I did not find, but the 
old ones were still there, while sureness and startling courage 
looked out at me from at least two of her masterly self- 
portraits. I could not help saying to myselfi—“If only I were 
a woman like that;”’ What greater compliment can one give? 

I have long been a willing victim to Caiserman’s Russian 
melancholies, which, if I were a certain kind of literary 
character I would unashamedly term “delicious” melancho- 
lies. But I fight against the seductions of melancholy for the 
same reasons as de Tonnancour — moral ones. Some of 
Caiserman’s paintings of young children are beyond melan- 
choly, and far from being sweet, they are terrifying. Look- 
ing at them I feel that I have just missed being hit by 
Mencken’s taxicab, and also that I had better hurry up and 
get off the road. I am not quite sure what her children mean, 
nor am I prepared to admit that life has them so completely 
and mercilessly at its disposal. Miss Caiserman has put into 
the eyes of her depicted children a reality which is too unal- 
layed, too bare, and which as a parent I am not prepared to 
accept, and as a viewer, don’t quite trust. 


On the other hand, her human figures, painted with great 
variety, involve me in their meditations without struggle. I 
enjoy her chess players, her children drying themselves on 
the beach, her tranced friends, women lolling in deck chairs. 
To her radiant clutters of hastily abandoned breakfast tables 
I hasten to make prompt reply—what could make for a hap- 
pier kitchen? The celebrations of pussy willows, lunch pail, 
thrown down gloves, fill me with pleasure and I’m left with 
not one regrettable afterthought. 

Another Montreal painter who works out of his happiness 
in life is Louis Muhlstock. Looking at some of his drawings of 
a goat I was moved to exclaim, “What a kingly goat!” And 
I would go further and say that no one in Canada approaches 
Muhlstock’s kingly line in drawing. His human figures are 
sensuous without being sentimental, his animals, though gay 
and tender, are not whimsical. There is a kind of innocence 
about Muhlstock’s work that must endear him to even the 
most studied sinner—an innocence that reminds us that there 
is a great deal more to even the simplest of human relations 
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than can be experienced at the most knowing of cocktail 
parties. 

He is the painter of whom I think whenever I observe how 
ordinary, nice, people help each other on streetcars. It is 
this anonymous relationship which reveals the kindness or 
lack of it in our fellow man. Time after time I have seen how 
out of the battered shopping bags of older women are pro- 
duced the candies which sooth the crying of a young 
mother’s child; and I have observed, not without bitterness, 
that it usually falls to the lot of another woman to give up her 
seat on the streetcar to her pregnant neighbor. Meanwhile 
the man sits with widespread knees and continues to take up 
enough room for two, hardly glancing up from his newspaper. 
These are the kind of people Muhlstock paints, and he paints 
them without rancour. 

I shouldn’t leave Muhlstock without referring to his series 
of thirty or so abstract paintings. I want only to say that 
their manner may differ from Muhlstock’s more usual one, 
but the content is perfectly in keeping with this artist’s other 
work. It is no small achievement to paint thirty pictures so 
thematically unified yet so individually various. His sureness 
of color and his unflagging faith in growing things are in 
these paintings; for me they stand out as a series of brilliant 
and original interpretations of the process of creation itself, 
dreamy and visionary, but unblurred. 

Also in gallery XII this spring was Moe Reinblatt, a 
painter who is interesting in his approach to nature. Here is 
Fanshawe, a seventeenth century poet with a similar at- 
titude: 

Nay, force thy Bud to blow; their Tyrant breath Antici- 

pating Life, to hasten death. 

From his excited and lively landscapes I deduced that Rein- 
blatt is not so much interested in painting roads, water, 
weather, and fields for their own sake, as he is in depicting 
the constant comings and goings of the seasons and waters, 
their endless plurality. It is not the tree which captures his 
imagination and challenges him, but the essence of the tree. 
I liked particularly his suffused and glowing portrait of Betty 
and the oddly skewered vase of wild flowers. 

One could not leave a discussion of this sort without telling 
about David Milne’s impressive show. Alan Jarvis, in his 
comments in the catalogue prepared by the National Gallery, 
has discussed Milne more aptly and cannily that I could ever 
hope to. My reaction in thinking over the exhibition is much 
the same as that of a mother when looking at a particularly 
prepossessing child—“Is this really mine?” In the same way, 
we Canadians may well ask—is Milne really ours? We have 
got him, but perhaps have never really deserved him. 

One note of reservation—lI did not care for his religiously 
inspired water colors and depictions of angels and saviours. 
To paraphrase Marianne Moore: in wishing to do honor to 
our friends (or gods) we often incriminate them. 





THE DEATH OF ORTEGA Y GASSET 
(Continued from front page) 

Madrid newspaper editor, and that he was born, as he liked 
to put it, “‘on a rotary press.” Over two thirds of his literary 
works (now collected into six volumes) came out in the form 
of articles or essays with which he strove to open up the 
closed doors and windows of Spain to the great breezes of 
European thought. Freud, Spengler, Scheler, Husserl, 
Huizinga, and Dilthey were all of them first introduced into 
the Spanish through his personal initative, some of them 
years before they were recognized elsewhere. 

Because of this penchant for journalism, there are many 
who have always regarded Ortega with suspicion as a sort of 
illegitimate philosopher. Yet it was precisely his unflagging 
interest in affairs of the moment which made his philosophy 
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so vital and his influence so great. Thanks to it, indeed, he 
developed a hyper-sensitivity to the slightest changes in 
thought and opinion—changes which his acute mental anten- 
nae could pick up and record ten or twenty years ahead of 
the rest of his contemporaries. 

An example of this can be found in his first book, 
Meditaciones del Quixote, which was published in 1914. 
Concealed behind its glittering metaphors is the idea that 
preoccupation with the problems of existence is the “essence” 
of life — an embryonic presentation of existentialist thought 
which appeared thirteen years before Heidegger gave it its 
definitive exposition and some thirty years before Jean-Paul 
Sartre conferred on it the honor of a definitive vulgarization. 

The same prophetic quality was present in Ortega’s second 
book, Jnvertebrate Spain (1921). It could almost be called 
an autopsy in anticipation. It described Spain as being not 
a united country, but a mere agglomeration of antagonistic 
classes, professions, and provinces living on the verge of 
social anarchy and offering a standing temptation for mili- 
tary intervention—a prediction tragically confirmed some 
fifteen years later. 

So too with his most famous work, The Revolt of the 
Masses, which was published in 1930 and which has since 
been translated into ten languages. It is with little doubt the 
most penetrating and prophetic social study of our times 
that has been written since Spengler’s Decline of the West. 
When it first appeared in this country, it was hailed by one 
prominent magazine with these words: “What Rousseau’s 
Social Contract was for the eighteenth century and Karl 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto was for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, The Revolt of the Masses should be for the twentieth 
century.” It was an audacious comparison, for the spirit and 
aim of The Revolt of the Masses were diametrically opposite 
to theirs. Far from being a catechism of revolution, this 
devastating analysis of the dangers of mass culture was 
meant to be a Jeremiac warning against the risks of demo- 
cratization ad infinitum. 

This no doubt explains why Ortega was one of the least 
“popular” thinkers of our century. With the pride of a 
Hidalgo he took pleasure in swimming against the powerful 
tide of demagogic slogans and fashionable ideologies which 
has inundated so much of contemporary speech and thought. 
“Man,” he once wrote, “reaches truth with hands bloodied 
from the murder of a hundred platitudes.” All his life Ortega 
was a pitiless matador of cliches, and his most brilliant 
faenas de muleta were reserved for that bull-headed notion of 
MAN— in capital letters—placed like a demi-god on the 
pedestal of his own “fundamental nature” and invested with 
inalienable rights (but not duties) by sole virtue of his 
“humanity”. This Olympian vision of man, which those great 
Nestors, Victor Hugo and William Gladstone, did so much 
to deify in the nineteenth century, has triumphed every- 
where in our own, only too often with devastating results. 
For the idea that men, being possessed of a uniform and 
universal “nature”, are all fundamentally the same, engen- 
ders an ineluctable intellectual narcissism; since all men are 
basically similar, each tends naturally to conclude that they 
are essentially like himself. It was this confident conviction 
which led Wilson to talk ceaselessly of a mystical “brother- 
hood of man” (as though the world were a mere extension of 
the United States anxiously awaiting its own Founding 
Fathers) and to preach the establishment of a League of 
Nations at a time when the great challenge facing the West 
was the union of Europe. It was this belief which caused 
Neville Chamberlain and his compatriots to entertain the 
quaint notion that the Germans, like themselves, were paci- 
fists at heart, and that Hitler, like every man, was deep down 
within him a gentleman. It was the same idea which gave 
Roosevelt his famous “hunch” that Stalin possessed, beneath 
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his cunning Oriental mask, a human heart capable of res- 
ponding to a “man to man” appeal. 

Ortega’s intellectual career was one long struggle to replace 
this beguiling but fateful notion with a deeper understanding 
of mankind. His search for it was bound up with the realiza- 
tion that the homogeneity of the human race is less extra- 
ordinary and significant a phenomenon than its immense 
variety. Few modern thinkers have been so acutely aware of 
the thousand subtle differences—in time no less than space— 
which distinguish civilizations, races and peoples on one 
hand, and centuries and generations on the other. The 
recognition of these essential nuances led him straight to the 
fascinating riddles posed by the individuality of each human 
destiny within the collectivity of society. Over this mys- 
terious thing that we call “human life” he bent his magnify- 
ing glass, as sensitive as Marcel Proust to its tiniest 
philosophical secrets, and out of them he strove to construct 
a “metaphysics of human life,” founded on axioms relating 
not to a single, constant, and universal human nature, which 
like some mathematical truth, is everywhere identical with 
itself, but to those variables that govern each human destiny 
—chance, personal vocation, and the circumstances of one’s 
existence. 

By the time that The Revolt of the Masses was published, 
Ortega had acquired an almost oracular position in Spain. 
It was his article, “Monarchia delenda est,” appearing in the 
Madrid daily, El Sol, which helped bring down the monarchy 
in 1930. Thereafter he was called “The philosopher of the 
Republic,” and for two years he sat in the republican parlia- 
ment as a deputy from Leon. Having, however, long pondered 
the meaning of Spanish history, he had acquired an exacting 
notion of what Spain could and should be, and there was as 
little place in it for republican disorder as there was for an 
absentee monarchy. Disgusted by the saddening spectacle of 
parliamentary impotence and social anarchy, he resigned his 
seat in 1932 and bid good-bye to politics forever. But his 
influence, as Professor of Metaphysics at Madrid and as 
editor of the magazine, Revista de Occidente, remained so 
immense that he could number among his intellectual dis- 
ciples Primo de Rivera, the founder of the Falange. Had that 
extraordinary leader not been shot by the Communists in 
1936, the whole history of modern Spain would probably 
have been different. 

Ortega’s dissatisfaction with the Spanish Republic did not, 
however, turn him into a Franquista when the civil war 
broke out in 1936. With Unamuno he led that massive exodus 
of intellectuals which has left Spain mentally impoverished 
ever since. 

It was ten years before he consented to return to Spain, 
and even then he retained an apartment in Lisbon, to which 
he often repaired. In 1948 he decided to resume his teaching 
in Madrid, even though he was still not reconciled to the 
regime. With his disciple, Julian Marias, he founded an 
Institute of the Humanities. The student turn-out for his 
first lectures (on Arnold Toynbee) was so immense that he 
had to hire a moviehall with a seating capacity of 1,300, 
which even then failed to hold all who wanted to listen to 
him. 

He followed this up in 1949 with a series of lectures on the 
theme “Man and the People,” in which he set out to expound 
his fundamental sociological doctrine. It was evidently not 
what the authorities thought that university students should 
hear, and a host of subtle obstacles were now strewn in his 
path. Advance notices of lecture dates were no longer printed. 
Attacks against his lectures appeared in papers that refused 
him the space to answer them. Publications that wished to go 
on giving coverage to his lectures were forbidden by the 
censors from devoting more than 20 lines to any of them. 

Harassed by this campaign of obstruction, Ortega ceased 
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his lectures in 1950. For the next five years this indefatigable 
talker, this passionate conversationalist who long had been 
the joy of the choicest Madrid tertulias (afternoon conver- 
sation parties) was reduced to public silence in his own 
country. Articles and essays of his were published in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. He was invited in 1949 to Aspen, 
Colorado, and to Hamburg to celebrate the bicentennary of 
Goethe’s birth. He took part in public debates with the 
French philosopher, Merleau-Ponty, in Geneva, and he dis- 
cussed physics with Heisenberg in Copenhagen. He gave 
lectures in Germany that were attended by such distin- 
guished gentlemen as President Theodor Heuss and Konrad 
Adenauer. But on returning to Spain he would find himself 
once more a prophet bereft of honor, an oracle without a 
voice. 


The dramatic tension induced by this tacit veto on his 
thinking pursued him even to his death-bed. When it became 
evident in mid-October last that he was stricken with incur- 
able cancer and that his days were numbered, he was urged 
to renounce his free-thinking and to return to the Church 
in which he had been brought up. In one of his last moments 
of lucidity, before he sank into the coma from which he 
never emerged, he is reported to have answered tranquilly: 
“T feel very close to God. And if God exists, I feel sure that 
he will find the proper place for me in the other world.” Not 
long thereafter, however, he consented to kiss the Cross 
presented to him by a close friend, a Jesuit priest. 


Thus, when he died, it was announced that Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, the one time pupil of the Jesuits at the School of 
Miraflores del Palo in Malaga, had returned to the faith of 
his fathers and died in the bosom of the Church. 


The following day something happened which the authori- 
ties had not anticipated. Acting on their own initiative, more 
than a thousand University students marched in solemn 
procession to the cemetery of San Isidro, where “Don Jose” 
had just been laid to rest. There they stood bareheaded and 
silent among the tombs, while one of their number delivered a 
brief funeral oration. “This,” he said, “is the homage of the 
University youth, of undergraduates who are without a 
University, of those of us who have had to learn many things 
outside the lecture halls, in books that are not text-books, 
in languages that are not Spanish . . . We are disciples with- 
out masters. Between Ortega y Gasset and ourselves there is 
a void that is unfilled. We notice every day that something 
is missing, that something is lacking. No one tells us what to 
study, how we should study, for what we should study. No 
one tells us what the University is good for. And we are sure 
that it is good for very little, and that it is necessary that 
it be greatly changed .. .” 


In a country still suffering from intellectual leukemia, in 
a capital where the university is stagnant, where the importa- 
tion of foreign books and periodicals is severely restricted, 
where every scrap of foreign news must pass through the 
censor’s Close-webbed sieve, this solitary lament speaks more 
eloquently than a score of official death notices. It shows 
that the heart of Spain still beats, though the oxygen is 
sometimes lacking. 


No word of this address was printed in Spain. Yet it con- 
stitutes the most stirring tribute that could be paid a man 
who strove all his life to batter down the barriers of hispanic 
pride, insular prejudice, and ignorant complacency. More 
dramatically than any lowering of flags or muffling of drums, 
it saluted the memory of a man who was a great Spaniard, 
because he wished his country to be once more what it was 
in the days of Charles V and Cervantes—not an isolated 
peninsula, but an integral part of Europe. CURTIS CATE, 
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Mr. Irving’s Miscarriage 


® THE CELEBRATION this year of the hundreth an- 
niversary of Sigmund Freud’s birth has already produced 
three biographies of the creator of psychoanalysis and a spate 
of books and symposia describing and evaluating his creation. 
Almost every periodical which lays even a modest claim to 
serious concern with ideas has paid some sort of tribute to 
Freud’s work; the range has been from unquestioning accept- 
ance of his doctrines combined with virtual hero-worship 
of the man himself to acute scepticism about psychoanalysis 
and grudging admiration for its founder. I have read only 
a small proportion of these commentaries, but I doubt that 
even the most hostile of them matches Mr. John A. Irving’s 
“Freud’s Curious Offspring”, in the May 12th issue of Sat- 
urday Night, for sheer inaccuracy and monumental distortion 
of the aims and achievements of psychoanalysis. 

To deal with worst things first, Mr. Irving writes: “Tragic 
though it may seem, it can fairly be claimed that psychoanal- 
ysis was a significant casual factor in the development of the 
Nazi movement. For Freud and his disciples, man is inter- 
preted as essentially the sport of irrational forces . . . What 
form of government, what pattern of political behavior, would 
be appropriate to this conception of man? Is not the Nazi 
state a perfect answer in the sphere of political organization 
to Freud’s interpretation of human personality? 

The psychoanalytic movement has unquestionably been a 
factor in the political behavior of our time, not only in fascist 
countries but also in democratic states.” 

This sweeping verdict is passed on the man who compared 
psychoanalysis to “reclamation work like the draining of the 
Zuyder Zee;” who summed up its goals with the statement 
“where Id goes, there shall Ego be;” who wrote: “the voice 
of the intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest until it has 
gained a hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly repeated rebuffs, 
it succeeds.” This unshakeable rationalist, schooled in the 
positivist scientific spirit of 19th century German medicine, 
Mr. Irving calls an “irrationalist” and “mystic”, an unwitting 
abetter of the monstrous passions that all but destroyed 
European civilization! This is written of the Freud who said 
“we dwell upon the evil in human beings with the greater em- 
phasis only because others deny it, thereby make the mental 
life of mankind not indeed better, but incomprehensible.” 

If Mr. Irving’s misunderstanding of psychoanalysis is 
abysmal, his grasp of modern history is no better. To call 
psychoanalysis a “causal factor” in the rise of Hitler is even 
less defensible than to claim with Senator McCarthy and his 
friends that exposure to Das Kapital in undergraduate eco- 
nomics courses led American diplomats to “sell China down 
the river to the Reds.” Intellectuals and their sworn enemies, 
the ideological heresy-hunters, often exaggerate the power of 
ideas: today many people think that acquaintance with the 
writings of Marx and Lenin is all one needs to understand 
every move of the Soviet government and in the thirties much 
nonsense was written pinning the blame for Nazism on the 
ideas of Nietzche, Fichte and other 19th century German 
philosophers. Yet the ideas of Marx or Nietzche at least bear 
some resemblance to the official ideologies of the totalitarian 
regimes they are alleged to have helped create. Mr. Irving 
uses what a British philosopher has called the “argumentum 
ad Hitlerum” against Freud simply because he said men had 
powerful irrational motives and the Nazis showed that these 
motives could be exploited by a nihilistic political movement. 

Many people, of course, have invoked psychoanalysis to 
justify the “release” of their sexual or aggressive “inhibi- 
tions,” and this Freud himself anticipated. But the Nazis 
neither needed nor made use of this pseudo-scientific rationale 
for their aims. They never displayed anything but the deepest . 
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contempt for psychoanalysis, which they characterized as 
“Jewish necromancy.” If psychoanalysis had really helped 
cause National Socialism, rather than honoring Freud this 
year we ought to be denouncing his theories.It is hard to 
believe that Mr. Irving takes seriously what he is saying or 
realizes its full implications; for he himself wrote a fulsome 
eulogy of Freud for the June, 1954 issue of this magazine 
in a review of the first volume of Ernest Jones’ biography. 

Even when Mr. Irving describes the influence of psychoa- 
nalysis on other fields of thought, he manages to be wrong 
most of the time. It is not true that “without psychoanalysis, 
James Joyce could not have transformed the modern novel.” 
I am no Joyce scholar, but I know of no evidence that Joyce 
was a student of psychoanalysis and the primary influence 
of such pre-Freudians as Ibsen, Proust, Dujardins, and the 
French Symbolists is manifest in his work. Of other writers 
mentioned by Mr. Irving, D. H. Lawrence was hostile to psy- 
choanalysis, Eliot’s work grew out of the study of French 
poetry, and Gide’s work is profoundly evocative of the spirit 
of the one great Western nation in which, until very recently, 
the psychoanalytic movement made no headway. Mr. Irving 
ought to read Edmund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle, which has long 
been the best primer on the origins of modern literature. 

When Mr. Irving asks “how can the paintings of Pablo 
Picasso and Salvador Dali or the sculptures of Henry Moore 
be appreciated without a knowledge of the Freudian inter- 
pretation of human nature?” he betrays a gross misunder- 
standing of the nature of artistic creation and of our response 
to it. No great art requires prior acquaintance with a body 
of abstract ideas in order to be “appreciated.” Of the writers 
and artists Mr. Irving mentions, it is precisely the three of 
least stature—Dali, O’Neill, and Jeffers—who went furthest 
in a explicit psychoanalytic themes into their 
work, 

Nor does Mr. Irving do much better when he deals with 
other disciplines. Freud has never been regarded by existen- 
tialists as one of their founders; only in the past few years 
has the popularizer of existentialism, Sartre, paid any atten- 
tion at all to psychoanalysis. The concept of anxiety in 
contemporary existentialism derives from Martin Heidegger 
by way of Kierkegaard and Pascal and has no relation to the 
psychoanalytic concept. Nor is it true that psychiatrists 
have become increasingly critical of psychoanalytic thera- 
peutic techniques. The reverse is the case: psychoanalytic 
therapy has been extended by Sullivan, Rosen and others to 
the treatment of psychotics, whereas Freud thought it exclu- 
sively applicable to a few types of neurotic disorder. Finally, 
while it is true that sociologists and anthropologists have 
been increasingly influenced by psychoanalysis, this is only in 
very slight measure due to the spread of the mental health 
movement, which many sociologists look on as a form of 
vulgar social work. 

Mr. Irving is guilty both in his remarks on Nazism and in 
his tracing of Freudian influences on modern thought of what 
might be called the “philosopher’s error:” the equating of 
ideas about things with the things themselves. Because man 
has revealed himself to be terrifyingly irrational in the 20th 
century, and awareness of this is reflected in all areas of 
modern culture, the man who most insisted on the irrational 
in man before the deluge came in 1914 is held partially 
responsible for what happened since. It’s as if the currently 
modish Christian concept of Original Sin were to be blamed 
for the fact that men continue to be sinners! 


Perhaps it’s expecting too much to demand intellectual 
responsibility from a Canadian popular publication. Even 
Time with all the glib nastiness it displayed in its recent 
cover story on Freud did not commit boners comparable to 
these. DENNIS H. WRUNG. 


The Time of Death 


Alice Laidlaw 


® AFTERWARDS Leona Parry lay on the couch, with a 
quilt around her, and the women kept stoking the fire 
although the kitchen was very hot, and no one turned the 
light on. Leona drank some tea and refused to eat and 
talked, beginning like this, in a voice that was querulous and 
insistent but not yet hysterical: I tell you, I wasn’t out of 
this house twenty minutes— 


(Three-quarters of an hour, Mrs. McGee thought, but she 
did not say so, not at this time. But she remembered, because 
there were three radio serials she was trying to listen to, she 
listened to every day, and she couldn’t listen, Leona was 
there in her kitchen going on and on about Patricia. Leona 
was sewing this cowgirl outfit for Patricia on Mrs. McGee’s 
sewing-machine; she raced the machine and she pulled the 
thread straight out to break it instead of pulling it back 
although Mrs. McGee had told her don’t do that it’s liable 
to break the needle. Patricia was going to be dressed like a 
cowgirl that night when she sang at a concert up in Priors- 
ville, she was singing three western pieces. She sang with 
the Maitland Valley Entertainers, who went all around the 
countryside giving concerts and playing for dances; Patricia 
was introduced as the Little Sweetheart of Maitland Valley, 
the Baby Blonde, the Pint-size Kiddie with the Great Big 
Voice. Leona had started her singing, in public that is, when 
she was three years old. 

Never was ascared once, Leona said, leaning forward with 
a jerky pressure on the pedal, her kimono fallen open to 
show her lean brown-freckled chest, her slack breasts in the 
pinky-grey nightgown. It just comes natural to her to per- 
form. She don’t care, it could be the King of England 
listening, she’d get up and sing her piece, and when she’s 
through singing she’d sit down, that’s the way she is . 
She’s even got a good name for a singer, Patricia Parry, 
doesn’t that sound like you just hear it announced over the 
air? Another thing is natural blonde hair. I have to do it up 
in rags every night of her life but that real natural blonde 
is a lot scarcer than natural curly. It don’t get dark, there’s 
that strain of natural blondes in my family don’t get dark— 
My cousin I told you about, won the Miss St. Catherine’s 
1936, she was one, my aunt that died). 

Mrs. McGee did not say, and Leona said firmly: Twenty 
minutes. And the last thing I said as I went out the door of 
this house was you keep an eye on the kids! She’s nine years 
old isn’t she? I’m just going to run over to Mrs. McGee’s 
sew up this outfit, keep an eye on the kids! And I went 
out the door and down the steps and down to the end of 
the garden and just as I took the hook off of the gate some- 
thing stopped me, I thought, something’s wrong! What’s 
wrong? I said to myself. I stood there and I looked back at 
the garden, and all I could see was the cornstalks standing 
and the cabbages there frozen, we never got them in this 
year, and I looked up and down the road and all I could 
see there was Mundy’s old hound laying out in front of their 
place, no cars comin’ one way or the other and the yards all 
empty it was cold I guess and no kids playin’ out—And I 
thought, My Lord, maybe I got my days mixed up and this 
isn’t Saturday morning its some special day I forgot about— 
Then I thought all it was was the snow coming I could 
feel in the air, and you know how cold it was, the puddles 
in the road was all turned to ice and splintered up—but it 
didn’t snow, did it, it hasn’t snowed yet—And I run across 
the road then over to Mrs. McGee’s and up her front steps 
and she says, Leona, what’s the matter, you look so white, she 
says— 
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Mrs. McGee heard this too and said nothing, because it 
was not a time for any sort of accuracy. Leona’s voice had 
gone higer and higher as she talked and any time now she 
might break off and begin to scream: Don’t let that kid come 
near me, don’t let me see her, I don’t trust myself! Every 
curl I put in her head myself I’d pull it out by the roots 
[ could get my hands on her—And the women in the kitchen 
would crowd around the couch, their big bodies indistinct in 
the half-dark, their faces looming pale and heavy, hung 
with the ritual-masks of mourning and compassion. Now lay 
down, they would say, in the stately tones of ritual-soothing, 
lay down, Leona, she ain’t here, it’s all right— 

And the girl from the Salvation Army would say, in her 
chill gentle voice, You must forgive her, Mrs. Parry, she is 
only a child— Softly the Salvation Army girl would say, 
It is God’s will, we do not understand. The older Salvation 
Army woman, with the oily sallow face and the deep, almost 
masculine voice, said, In the garden of Heaven the children 
bloom like flowers. God needed another flower for his garden 
and he took your child. Sister, you should thank Him and be 
glad— 

The women from Mrs. McGee’s church were uneasy when 
the Salvation Army women spoke, because they could not 
dispute what they said and they could not say Religious 
Things themselves. They went on making tea and buttering 
muffins, which sat on the table untasted because Leona would 
not take them and the others felt it would not be right to eat 
unless she did. All the women except the two from the Army 
wept from time to time; Mrs. McGee, a woman heavy- 
breasted and childless, wept almost continuously. Leona 
drew up her knees and rocked herself back and forth as she 
wept, and threw her head down and then back (some of them 
noticed, with a slightly guilty feeling, that there were lines of 
dirt on her neck) and grew quiet again for a while and said 
something like: That one I nursed till he was ten months old, 
nobody can say I didn’t take good care of him, I always 
said he was the best one of them all— 

In the dark overheated kitchen there was a feeling of 
solemn tenderness, of humility before this scrawny, un- 
washed, unliked and desolate Leona. The women there to- 
gether felt the dignity of this sorrow in their maternal flesh, 
they kept it jealously among them like a tribal mystery. 
When the men came in—the father, a cousin, a neighbour, 
bringing a load of wood asking shamefacedly for something 
to eat—they were at once aware of this exalted and alien 
sisterhood among their women, and they were disturbed; 
they went out and said to the other men: Yeah, they’re still 
at it. The father, a little drunk, and belligerent, because he 
felt that something was expected of him and he was not 
equal to it, it was not fair, said, Yeah, that don’t do Benny 
any good, bawl their eyes out— 

George and Irene had been playing their cutout game, 
cutting things out of the catalogue. They had this family 
they had cut out of the catalogue, and they were cutting out 
clothes for them, and things for the house they lived in, and 
for their farm, because they lived on a big farm. Patricia 
watched them cutting and she said, Look at the way you kids 
cut! Lookit all the white around the edges! How are you 
going to put those clothes on, she said, you didn’t even cut 
any fold-over things. She took the scissors and cut very 
neatly, not leaving any white around the edges; her pale 
shrewd little face was bent to one side, her lips bitten 
together. She did things the way a grownup does—carefully, 
seriously, and matter-of-factly. She did not pretend things. 
She did not even play at being a singer, though she was 
going to be a singer when she grew up, she was going to sing 
on the radio or go in the movies. She liked to look at movie 
magazines and magazines with pictures of clothes and rooms 
in them; she liked to look in the windows of nice houses 
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up-town and to watch the ladies who lived in them and listen 
to the way they talked. 

Benny was trying to climb up on the couch. He grabbed at 
the catalogue and Irene slapped his hand; he began to 
whimper. Patricia picked him up competently and carried 
him to the chair by the window, saying absent-mindedly, 
Bow-wow, Benny see bow-wow, bow-wow— 

Bow-wow? said Benny interrogatively as she put him on 
the chair. Benny was eighteen months old and the only words 
he could say were Bow-wow and Bram. Bram was for the 
scissor-sharpening man who came along the road about once 
a month; Benny remembered him when he came, and, ran 
out to meet him on the road. Other little kids only thirteen, 
fourteen months old, knew more words than Benny, and 
could do things like waving bye-bye and clapping their 
hands, and most of them were cuter to look at. Benny was 
long and bony and his face was like his father’s—pale, mute, 
and unexpectant, so that you could see it already underneath 
a soiled peaked cap. But he was good; he would stand for 
hours just looking out the window, saying, Bow-wow, bow- 
wow, now ia a low questioning tone, and now crooningly, 
stroking his hands down the window-pane. He liked you to 
pick him up and hold him like a little baby; he would lie 
looking up and smiling, with a little timidity and misgiving. 
Patricia knew he was stupid; she hated stupid things. He was 
the only stupid thing she did not hate; once in a while she 
looked at him and felt tired and sad, she did not know why. 
She would go and wipe his nose, expertly and impersonally; 
sometimes she talked to him, trying to get him to repeat 
words, saying anxiously, Hi, Benny, Hi, and he would look 
at her and smile in his slow dubious way. That gave her this 
feeling; it was an uncomfortable feeling and she would go 
away and leave him, she would go and look at a movie 
magazine. 

She had had a cup of tea and part of a sugar-bun for 
breakfast; now she was hungry. She rummaged among the 
dirty dishes and the bread wrappings and puddles of milk 
and porridge on the kitchen table; she picked up a bun, but 
it was sopping with milk and she threw it down again. 

This place stinks, she said. She kicked at a crust of 
porridge that had dried’ on the linoleum. Lookit that, she 
said. Lookit that! What’s it always a mess around here for? 
She walked around kicking at things dispiritedly, with a 
pinched sullen face. Then she got the scrub-pail from under 
the sink, and a dipper, and she began to dip water from the 
reservoir of the stove. 

I’m going to clean this place up, she said loudly. It never 
gets cleaned up like other places. The first thing I’m going 
to do I’m going to scrub the floor and you kids have to help 
me— 

She put the pail on the stove. 

That water is hot to start with, Irene said. 

It’s not hot enough. It’s got to be good and boiling hot. I 
seen Mrs. McGee scrub Aer floor. 

They stayed at Mrs. McGee’s all night. They had been 
over there since before the ambulance came. They saw Leona 
and Mrs. McGee and the other neighbours start to pull off 
Benny’s clothes and parts of his skin seemed to be actually 
coming of too, and Benny was making a noise not like crying, 
a noise like a dog made after its hind parts were run over 
by a car, but worse, and louder—And Mrs. McGee cried to 
them ,Go away, go away from here! Go over to my place! 
After the ambulance had come and taken Benny away she 
came over and told them that Benny was going to the 
hospital for a while, and they were going to stay at her 
place. She gave them bread and peanut butter and bread and 
strawberry jam. 

The bed they slept in had a feather tick and smooth 
ironed sheets; the blankets were pale and fluffy and smelled 
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faintly of mothballs. On top of everything else was a Star-of- 
Bethlehem quilt; they knew it was called that because when 
they were getting ready for bed Patricia said, My, what a 
beautiful quilt!, and Mrs. McGee, looking surprised and 
distracted, said, Oh, yes, that is a Star-of-Bethlehem— 

Patricia was very polite in Mrs. McGee’s house. It was not 
as nice as some of the houses up-town but it was a brick 
bungalow, with an imitation-marble fireplace and wine bro- 
cade curtains and large ferns in baskets; it was not like the 
other houses out along the highway. Mr. McGee did not just 
work in the mill like the other men; he had a store. 

George and Irene were so shy and alarmed in this house 
that they could not answer when they were spoken to. 

They all woke very early; they lay on their backs, uneasy 
between the fresh sheets, and watched the room getting light. 
This room had mauve silk curtains and venetian blinds and 
mauve and yellow roses on the wallpaper; it was the guest 
room. Patricia said, We slept in the guest room. 

I have to go, George said. 

Well you can’t, said Patricia. You have to wait till we hear 
them get up. 

Why? 

You’d make too much noise. You have to go past their 
door to get to the bathroom and you’d wake them up, it’s 
not polite. 

Irene said, See if there is a pot under the bed. 

They got a bathroom here they don’t have any old pots, 
Patricia whispered angrily. What would they have a stinking 
old pot for? 

George said stolidly, Well if you don’t let me go I’m going 
to pee the bed. 

Patricia got up and tip-toed to the dresser and got a big 
china vase. When George had gone she opened the window 
very slowly with hardly any creaking and emptied the vase 
and dried it out with Irene’s underpants. 

Now, she said, you kids shut up and lay still. Don’t talk 
out loud just whisper. 

George whispered, Is Benny still in the hospital? 

Yes he is, said Patricia shortly. 

Is he going to die? 

I told you a hundred times, no. 

Is he? 

No! Just his skin got burnt, he didn’t get burnt inside. He 
isn’t going to die of a little bit of burnt skin is he? Don’t 
talk so loud— 

Irene began to twist her head into the pillow. 

What’s the matter with you? Patricia said. 

He cried awful, Irene said, her face in the pillow. 

Well it hurt, that’s why he cried. When they got him to the 
hospital they gave him some stuff that made it stop hurting. 

How do you know? said George. 

I know. 

They were quiet for a while, and then Patricia said, I never 
in my life heard of anybody that died of a burnt skin. Your 
whole skin could be burnt off it wouldn’t matter you would 
just grow another. Irene stop crying, shut up— 

Patricia lay quite still, looking straight up at the ceiling, 
her sharp little profile white against the mauve silk curtains 
of Mrs. McGee’s guestroom. 

For breakfast they had grapefruit, which they had not tast- 
ed before, and cornflakes and toast and jam. Patricia watched 
George and Irene and snapped at them: Say please! Say 
thank-you! She said to Mr. and Mrs. McGee, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it snowed today, would you? 

But they did not answer. Mrs. McGee’s face was swollen. 
After breakfast she said, Don’t get up, children, listen to me 
—Your little brother— 

Irene began to cry and that started George crying too; he 
said sobbingly, triumphantly to Patricia, He did so die, he 
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did so/ Patricia did not answer. Jt’s her fault, George sobbed, 
and Mrs. McGee said, Oh, no, oh, no! But Patricia sat still, 
with her face wary and polite. She did not say anything until 
the crying had died down a little and Mrs. McGee got up 
sighing and began to clear the table. Then she offered to help 
with the dishes. 

The women of Mrs. McGee’s church had decided to buy 
the children new shoes for the funeral. Patricia was not going 
to the funeral because Leona still said she did not want to 
see her again as long as she lived; but she was to get new 
shoes too; the women felt it would be unkind to leave her 
out. Mrs. McGee took the three of them down to the shoe- 
store and explained to the man who owned it; they stood 
together nodding and whispering gravely. The man told them 
to sit down and take off their shoes and socks. George and 
Irene took theirs off and stuck out their feet, with the black 
dirt-caked toenails. Patricia whispered to Mrs. McGee that 
she had to go to the bathroom and Mrs. McGee told her 
where it was, at the back of the store. She went back there 
and took off her shoes and socks and got her feet as clean 
as she could with cold water and paper towels. When she 
came back Mrs. McGee was saying softly to the store-man, 
And if you’d’ve seen the bedsheets I had them on.. . Patricia 
walked past them not letting on she heard. 

Irene and George got oxfords and Patricia got a pair she 
chose herself; they had a strap across. She looked at them 
in the low mirror; she walked back and forth looking at 
them until Mrs. McGee said, Patricia, never mind shoes 
now! Would you believe it? Mrs. McGee said softly aside to 
the store-man as they passed out of the store— 

When the funeral was over they went home. The women 
had cleaned up the house and put Benny’s things away. Their 
father was sick from too much beer in the back shed before 
the funeral; he stayed out in the woodshed. Their mother 
had been put to bed. She stayed there for three days, and 
their father’s sister looked after the house. 

Leona said they were not to let Patricia come near her 
room. Don’t let her come up here, she cried, I don’t want to 
see her, I haven’t forgot my baby boy! But Patricia did not 
try to go upstairs at all; she paid no attention to any of this. 
She looked at movie magazines and did her hair up in rags. 
If someone cried she did not notice; with her it was as if 
nothing had happened. 

The man who was the manager of the Maitland Valley 
Entertainers came to see Leona. He told her that they were 
doing the program for a big concert and barn-dance over at 
Rockland and he would like to have Patricia sing at it, if it 
wasn’t too soon after what happened and all—Leona said she 
would have to think about it. She got out of bed and went 
downstairs. Patricia was sitting on the couch reading a movie 
magazine; she kept her head down. 

That’s a fine head of hair you got there, Leona said. I see 
you been doing it up your ownself. Get me the brush and 
comb! 

To her sister-in-law she said, What’s life? You got to go 
on. 

She went downtown and bought some sheet music, two 
songs: May the Circle be Unbroken, and It Is No Secret, 
What God Can Do. She had Patricia learn them; Patricia 
sang those two songs at the concert in Rockland. People in 
the audience began whispering, because some of them had 
read about Benny in the paper. They pointed out Leona, who 
was sitting up beside the platform, and near the end of It Is 
No Secret Leona put her head down, she was crying. Some 
of the people in the audience cried too. Patricia did not cry. 

In the first week of November (and the snow had not 
come, the snow had not come yet) the scissors-man with his 
cart came along the highway. The children were playing in 
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the yards and they heard him coming; when he was still far 
down the road they heard his unintelligible chant, mournful 
and shrill, and so strange that you would think, if you did 
not know it was the scissors-man, that there was a madman 
loose in the world. He wore the same stained brown overcoat, 
with the hem hanging ragged, and the same crownless felt 
hat; he came up the road, calling like this, and the children 
ran into the houses to get knives and scissors, or they ran 
out into the road calling excitedly, Old Brandon, old Brandon 
... (for that was his name... ) 

Then in the Parry’s yard Patricia began to scream: I hate 
that old scissors-man! I hate him! she screamed. I hate that 
old scissors-man! I hate him! she screamed, standing stock- 
still in the yard with her face looking so wizened and white. 
The shrill shaking cries brought Leona running out, and the 
neighbours; they pulled her into the house, still screaming. 
They could not get her to say what was the matter; they 
thought she must be having some kind of fit. Her eyes were 
screwed up tight and her mouth wide open; her tiny pointed 
teeth were almost transparent, and faintly rotten at the 
edges; they made her look like a feret, like some wretched 
little animal insane with rage or fear. They tried shaking her, 
slapping her, throwing cold water on her face; at last they 
forced her to swallow a big dose of soothing-syrup, with a lot 
of whiskey in it, and they got her to bed. 

That is a prize kid of Leona’s, the neighbours said to each 
other as they went home. That singer, they said, because now 
things were back to normal and they disliked Leona as much 
as before. They laughed and said ,Yeah, that future movie- 
star. Out in the yard yelling you’d think she’d gone off her 
head. 

There was this house, and the other wooden houses that 
had never been painted, with their steep patched roofs and 
their narrow, slanting porches, the wood-smoke coming out 
of their chimneys and dim children’s faces pressed against 
their windows. Behind them there was the strip of earth, 
ploughed in some places, run to grass in others, full of stones, 
and behind this the pine trees, not very tall. In front were 
the yards, the dead gardens, the grey highway running out 
from town. The snow came, falling slowly, evenly, between 
the highway and the houses and the pine trees, falling in big 
flakes at first and then in smaller and smaller and thicker 
flakes that did not melt on the hard furrows, the rock of the 
earth. 


Music Review : 


® MUSIC CRITICISM is the least sophisticated of the 
critical arts, the most subject to hand-me-down phrases and 
loose verbiage, to unexamined premises and arguments which 
avoid the issue. Even on the ephemeral level of newspaper 
reviews, the distinction holds. No drama critic on a metro- 
politan daily could get away with saying as little as its music 
critic, who thinks that, by commending a performer’s “real 
musical feeling” and “interpretative sincerity” or condemn- 
ing the lack of them, he has told the reader just what the 
performer was doing or how he met the demands of the 
music. 

The distinction holds on other levels as well. A. Hyatt 
King’s collection of essays, Mozart in Retrospect,* has been 
praised as the best book to come out of the bicentennial 
celebrations, and there is no doubt of its interest to anyone 
whose concern with Mozart is more than casual. Its bio- 
graphical and bibliographical materials will be indispensible 
to Mozart biographers and editors, and its critical chapters 


*MOZART IN RETROSPECT: A. Hyatt King; Oxford University 
Press; pp. xiii + 278; $6.00. 
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(although not indispensible) range freely and confidently 
over the whole range of Mozart’s music. 


And yet, how naive and unexacting much of this book will 
seem to anyone who comes to it from analogous reading in 
contemporary literary scholarship and criticism. The biblio- 
graphical essays are up-to-date and make close use of the 
evidence, but to, let us say, a Shakespearian scholar, Mr. 
King would seem nearer to late Victorians like Fleay and 
Lee than to Greg and Bowers, with their formidable weapons 
of attack. Mr. King is in the van all right, but the journey 
seems only to have begun. And his treatment of sources and 
analogues lacks the rigorous testing which we require of 
source-hunting in literary studies after twenty years of snip- 
ing by new critics and old scholars alike. As a result, although 
I found Mr. King’s essay tracing the thematic antecedents 
of The Magic Flute fascinating, I also found it extraordi- 
narily haphazard and naive. He builds up a theory of 
Mozart’s thematic dependence on his earlier works from 
evidence chosen at random and interpreted without any of 
the most obvious checks. For example, Mr. King obviously 
doesn’t suppose (as I do) that the same kind of inconclusive 
source analysis would educe the same results from Mozart’s 
other operas; but, since he hasn’t tried out his method on, 
say, Don Giovanni or The Abduction, the argument that 
The Magic Flute is a special case must remain unsatisfying. 


In trying to define the nature of Mozart’s genius, Mr. King 
is often suggestive, but rarely specific. Of one chamber work 
he tells us, “behind its strength and continuity lies a trans- 
cendental quality, which never fails to arouse in us emotions 
that may vary greatly each time we hear it, but are always 
equally satisfying. This is so with many of his best works. 
The more limpid and simple they seem, the more subtle and 
charged with meaning do they reveal themselves on close 
study.” Too much of Mr. King’s criticism fails to get beyond 
such vague gestures, and his prose shows no trace of a 
Mozartean wit or vigor. 


But there is a kind of humane solidity about the whole 
book, characteristic of much of the best British music criti- 
cism of the last fifty or sixty years. Ultimately the author’s 
musical standards are ethical and psychological, and he ap- 
proves of the music because its values are those of a man 
whose character and conduct are praiseworthy, and because 
it satisfies central human needs with superhuman perfection. 
The perfection is rarely questioned, except in the opening 
chapter, a brief history of Mozart biography and criticism. 
Here we do learn that Mozart’s music may be overestimated ; 
and Mr. King regards it as strange “that no reasoned, 
comprehensive case has apparently yet been made, setting 
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out the weaknesses that are inherent in Mozart’s music.” 
Characteristically, having made the gesture, he does not 
specify; but I am very curious to know what he might have 
made of an essay entitled “The Limitations of Mozart’s 
Genius.” MILTON WILSON. 


Film Review 


®& METRO—GOLDWYN—MAYER is again using Greta 
Garbo to bolster its sagging prestige and lend authenticity to 
its proud motto Ars Gratia Artis. Camille has been quietly 
testing the market and quietly drawing full houses, her other 
films have been called in to await the auspicious commercial 
moment for fresh release, and MGM’S unhappy television 
programme used two sessions of her old film clips to liven 
audience interest. All this coincides with a new biography of 
Garbo which recently made a lot of money for John Bain- 
bridge.* A journalist at heart, he has done little for his fas- 
cinating subject. His forte is current anecdotes of her life of 
retirement in New York City. Bainbridge would like to create 
the illusion he is in the know but the vapid nature of his 
stories makes one suspect that he doesn’t really know more 
than he says. At any rate he has read the old reviews, con- 
sulted a few of her associates, and related the superficial facts 
of her life and career. It may not be possible to explain the 
mythical allure which this Nordic ice-goddess exercises on the 
European imagination but her acting genius and determina- 
tion to be a female on her own terms do offer vital matter 
for speculation. The evasive quality of her character is here 
evident when the dynamic figure of Mauritz Stiller appears. 
He would be most amused to find himself scene-stealing in 
his protégée’s biography. 

A more valuable biography is Marguerite Courtney’s study 
of her mother Laurette Taylor.** A heroic personality in 
American theatre, Laurette emerged from melodrama in the 
early years of the century to become the belle of New York, 
London and Hollywood. When she was the rage of London 
during the First World War in Peg O’ My Heart, a junior 
officer of the Irish Guards found this young Irish-American 
actress so witty and charming he became one of her constant 
escorts . . . Earl Alexander of Tunis and Amanda of The 
Glass Menagerie seem a little incongruous now. In 1920 she 
went to Hollywood to film Peg under King Vidor’s direction. 
While working in One Night in Rome in 1924 she met John 
Gilbert, Garbo’s future love. Laurette was a famous Broad- 
way actress of 37, 10 years his senior; the emotional reper- 
cussions of this affair precipitated her into acute alcoholism. 
Her biography has poignant depth and suggests the mysteries 
of the soul that can drive a personality to acting genius or 
illness. It is not to be compared too closely to Lillian Roth’s 
saga; talent and sordidness must give way before genius and 
elemental despair. 


A new Canadian film magazine with so much flair that it 
provokes comment has appeared on the scene from Montreal 
in French under the title /mages. Visually it is excellent— 
a superb format, good paper, imaginative and tasteful lay- 
outs and typography. A consummate artist has had a guiding 
eye here. Another pleasant feature is the number of well- 
chosen stills—a film magazine without pictures is like a map 
without placemarks. 

The aims of this bi-monthly publication are most high- 
minded — to provide a place for men of cultivation to 
“meditate” on the value of the mass of visual communications 


*GARBO: John Bainbridge; Frederick Muller Ltd.; pp. 256; $5.00. 


**LAURETTE: Marguerite Courtney; Clarke, Irwin; (Rinehart & 
Co.) ; pp. 433; $5.00. 
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in our society. The intention is to “meditate” on television 
also. Having welcomed, admired, and embraced this en- 
deavour of our lively Montreal cousins—on to the irritations. 
Clarity does not require pretentious undergraduate footnotes 
or such a statement as “une revue est un systéme de com- 
munications que suppose que les choses communiquées sont 
appréciées, c’est-a-dire évaluées par les lectures;” and an 
article which leads up to Walt Disney by beginning “D’abord 
il y eut le cosmos, et ensuite il y eut ’homme” is inconceiv- 
able. Other writers, caught in the French passion for reason, 
presume that an intricate intellectual theory lies behind every 
accident of art and nature. This leads one contributor to 
ignore such mundane things as acting, photography, color or 
sets in considering Jean Renoir’s The Golden Coach in favor 
of developing a theory which must have been in Renoir’s 
mind when he made it. “I] n’y a d’ordre vrai que dans Vart, 
le reste est comédie” we are told — ah, the attraction of the 
absolute! (Le reste est comédie.) Having scaled this other- 
wordly intellectual plateau the editors then assert that they 
really do have faith in the plain public’s taste, a bit of “talk- 
ing down” not expected of such cultured types. 

Montreal is not the only source of Canadian publications 
in this very non-lucrative field of film commentary. Toronto 
is represented by the Realist Film Review, an annual publi- 
cation of the Society of that name. Its badly written content 
has a fellow-traveller flavor but it contains a good deal of 
interesting information about Russian and satellite movie 
production and news of such distant affairs as the festival at 
Kharlovy Vary. Ottawa produces The Canadian Newsreel, 
a mimeographed monthly pamphlet of service to film soci- 
eties which carries reviews of current films, a few articles, 
and reproductions of radio talks. JOAN FOX 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 

In connection with the review of Layton’s Bull Calf, the 
well-intentioned Mr. Millar MacLure proves himself neither 
a Ben Jonson nor even a Francis Meres. In the interest of 
centuries to come, I hasten to correct the one fact he hazards 
to introduce into his critique: namely, that Irving Layton 
shows the “influence” of Ezra Pound. 

For the past five years Ezra Pound has been a constant 
bone of contention between Mr. Layton and myself: numer- 
ous witnesses will testify. Mr. Layton has never yet read the 
Cantos except to become exasperated and to renounce the 
method (if not always the motive) of Ezra Pound. He has 
never been enthusiastic about any of Pound’s poetry so far 
as I can recall. Mr. MacLure’s compliment (or reproof, as 
some may take it) was therefore undeserved. 

The influence of Pound might, of course, have come 
through William Carlos Williams, whom A. J. M. Smith 
terms “Layton’s master” in a recent criticism—but then I 
have pointed out elsewhere that Mr. Layton is even less 
indebted to Williams than to Pound. 

Why not read what the poet himself says, in the poetry? 
For a beginning— 

“Make no mistake, 
I’m the reincarnation 
Of William Blake .. .” 
Louis Dudek, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Turning New Leaves 


For a long time now anything and almost everything Sir 
Winston Churchill says or does has been front-page news. 
The kind of news we all gasp for. Sixteen and more years 
have passed since he re-entered the governmental lists after 
the long disavowal, and no one will dispute the importance 
of that occasion and the primacy of his role as the national 
champion. As statesman in his times he never had a peer. 
There has been nothing at all in the contemporary world to 
compare with his political life. And when one adds to it the 
peculiar brand, variety and volume of the literary vocation 
he has enjoyed for sixty or so years, the effect is immense. 
Straddling the period of his grand re-appearance in high 
places is the work* he calls A History of The English- 
Speaking Peoples, the first volume of which is now pouring 
forth to what author and publishers alike trust will prove to 
be at least one million reading-tables across the plush and 
expectant land. 

Sometime in the final stages of the unfortunate ’thirties, 
down at Chartwell perhaps, or at Westminster, the books 
were read and the work was first drafted. A good deal stands 
(and occasionally inexplicably) as it did then; an uncertain 
quantity has been revised and rewritten. The whole is the 
product of one man’s powerful, highly-selective mind, resting 
upon the researches of others, shaping and dictating a 
pageant which is stamped in its majestic periods and wry 
humor as unmistakably his own. Having digested the ancient 
chroniclers and the modern historians, he has relieved them 
all of what he wanted. Fortified by the pin-pricks of contem- 
porary politics, vacations on the Cote d’Azur, the certain 
hope of financial gain, and what he himself calls prodigious 
quantities of whisky, he dictated his rolling prose-epic in 
great verbal bouts to a battery of secretaries, and made his 
corrections (with the skilled advice of the hired professionals 
from the universities) as many as six times upon as many 
sets of galleys. Thus the book was made and remade—to 
illustrate a prime purpose and adorn an instructive tale which 
he many times announced to the world. 

The writings of Winston Churchill are all of a piece. What- 
ever the occasion, he has demonstrated a point of view which 
stands pretty much unaltered through two world wars and a 
hundred alarms and excursions of various proportions. The 
superficial matter may be altered; the details are never the 
same; the themes go on. It is a whole disappeared world 
which speaks in this man, the great lost age of Victoria 
mirrored in him. Everything he says is the Augustan Nine- 
teenth Century orating on the grandeurs of the past to the 
Terrible Twentieth Century. But it is all intensely personal. 
Balfour, whom he much admired, used to say the volumes on 
The World Crisis were really ‘““Winston’s autobiography dis- 
guised as a history of the universe.” To adapt (and damage) 
this, one might say the present work is Sir Winston’s 
messianic hopes and prophecies for the English-speaking 
peoples disguised as their historical heritage. No one old 
enough to have heard it will forget the first great speech to 
Congress, when he assured the embattled West that only a 
blind man could fail to see some great purpose and plan being 
worked out here on earth, of which the English-speaking 
peoples were the faithful servants. Nothing is dearer to the 
heart of the son of Miss Jennie Jerome and Lord Randolph 
Churchill than the notion of a common Anglo-American 
destiny in the building of the Good Society. This first volume 
is unquestionably the beginning of his full-length testimony 
to that faith. 


*A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. I. THE 
BIRTH OF BRITAIN: Winston S. Churchill; McClelland & 
Stewart Limited; pp. 521; $6.50. 
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The researchers may have done their stuff, but the five 
hundred pages here are the old gentleman’s and no one else’s. 
It is history in the grand and vanishing manner, a long 
chronicle of great men and high purposes, of noble heroes 
and hideous Villains, portentous deeds and giant valour, of 
crimes, triumphs and follies. Arrows snap and whistle, castle 
walls crumble, blood flows, the Great Plague engulfs, Fate 
and Destiny play out their game. Adjectival imagery leaps 
from the pages. It is controlled but full. In this bleak and 
desolate twentieth century, which Sir Winston has so often 
decried, the grubby little band of professional soothsaying 
explicators of the past have long since abandoned this sort 
of awe-struck approach to the fun and games in the seats of 
the mighty. Scalpels out, they have dissected and chopped 
and whittled away, putting the reduced pieces together again 
in the manner of disillusioned abstractionists. If the new and 
technical historians have prided themselves upon under- 
standing more, they have delighted mankind a lot less. They 
have abandoned the pleasures and rewards of the story- 
teller; the fast-disappearing reading-classes have ceased to 
throw them a glance. Now along comes this powerful old 
Victorian determined to put things aright. The drums and 
trumpets sound again; the bums and strumpets are for the 
most part sent packing. If this is not exactly what happened, 
he seems to say, it ought to be, and for me it is. And for you, 
too, if you have any sense, it will be. The Birth of Britain 
is, as he modestly maintains, “a personal view.” Precisely on 
that account alone it will be read. In the Age of TV there 
can be no higher compliment. 


Set back in “the mists of time”, with our long-headed, 
medium-headed and round-headed ancestors chasing each 
other around the islands, the story swells and grows through 
Roman, Saxon and Norman times, until it bursts forth into 
the full colorful day of Medieval England and her European 
Empire, breaking off finally near the village of Market 
Bosworth with Richard III’s broken corpse bound naked to a 
horse, “his head and long hair hanging down, bloody and 
hideous,” and Henry Tudor standing just offstage. The whole 
work is cast in heroic proportions, adorned by the chivalrous 
trappings of an antique patriot. (“Still, it is the primary 
right,” muses the author, “of men to die and kill for the land 
they live in, and to punish with exceptional severity all 
members of their own race who have warmed their hands at 
the invaders’ hearth.”) Here are all the half-forgotten 
monarchs and princes, the semi-legendary warriors we carried 
home in our school-bags long years ago, and they are not less 
fabulous in this telling now than they were then. Here is 
Arthur—true or false, it makes no difference—guarding the 
Sacred Flame of Christianity and the theme of a world 
order” while slaughtering “foul barbarians” and setting 
“decent folk an example for all time;” here comes the wild 
Norse storm breaking in fury upon Britannnia; here is good 
old Alfred burning those cakes again (as the honest Bishop 
maintained), and doing furious battle to raise himself to a 
“pinnacle of deathless glory;” here are those jolly medieval 
rival hosts parading “in all the pomp of war,” and falling 
on “in hearty goodwill” with spear, axe and sword (“It 
cannot be doubted that for smashing skulls, whether long- 
headed or round, iron is best.”); here sits tired Edward the 
Confessor, “faint, misty, frail,’ with his land lying distracted 
“under the rapacious glare from overseas;” here comes 
Richard Coeur de Lion, tall and strong, loving war “as other 
men love science or poetry, for the excitement of the struggle 
and the glow of victory;” and nasty old John, ruthless, 
subtle, cruel, but capable, even generous; and there lies the 
Great Charter, and there takes shape the nascent Parliament, 
and so on and on. They are all there. A goodly and gallant 
host marching brightly forever onward, banners flying, 
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through storm and tempest and a thousand “hideous” vicis- 
situdes yet to come in the succeeding volumes of Sir 
Winston’s pictorial extravaganza, toward the heavenly city 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

Well may Mr. Dodd in New York City rub his hands in 
glee and the House of Cassell invite this delightful octo- 
genarian to lay its new cornerstone in London Town. Well 
may the American ads shout “All This and Churchill Too!” 
But Madison Avenue has met its match in words. And the 
professors will have either to get on, or crawl away. “Readers 
who have had their fill of history dominated by sociology, 
ideology or theology,” cries Mr. Charles J. Rolo (who must 
have had a dreadful, stunted childhood in some unutterably 
progressive school), “will find in Churchill’s pages a histori- 
cal nar tive that is continuously enthralling.” True enough; 
but the sales departments of Cassell’s, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, and McClelland and Stewart can scarcely be 
putting store by that dispirited little band. “It is more than 
history,” announces Mr. John P. Marquand. True enough; 
it is. And, of course, by some standards, a good deal less. 
Above all, it is Winston Spencer Churchill having himself a 
grand literary ball. And for the rest of us, with our noses 
pressed against the panes, it’s wonderful. The whole imagi- 
native performance sparkles and pops and clangs about from 
century to century. Interspersed between the scores of virile 
forays are stunning moral and historical aphorisms and 
judgments. Wherever you may happen to think you are at 
any given moment, be it Hastings, York or Berwick, you 
don’t have to pull the curtain too far back to see the cherubic 
countenance and ample form holding the script and directing 
the rising scene. Surely David Low or Giles or Vicky ought 
to have illustrated this volume—and if you don’t see why 
now, you will when you’ve read it. 

It is all pure Churchill. The hair-raising advertising and 
huckstering of the publishers aside, the book is great good 
entertainment, and if the old and honourable knight can 
turn some more hundreds of thousands in the process, so 
much the better for him. No one reads the learned professors ; 
they are all but dead, and not clever enough to know it. In 
any case, they can have no cause to resent this vigorous 
eruption into their part of the woods. And for those who can 
see more than the surface spectacle, many instructive reflec- 
tions lie in store. And, not to be too cruel to the professors, 
there is comfort for them in this: History will not in its 
literary form have come to a full-stop in the Fall of 1957. 
There will be other histories—possibly even histories of the 
English-speaking peoples, or of bits and pieces and odd 
clumps and lots of the English-speaking peoples, doing this or 
that, in some connection or other. Naturally, no one will ever 
read them, even though some will have thought it worth while 
writing them. But this is only right and as it should be. 

Meantime no sensible person will be able to wait to find 
out what Sir Winston has in store next. And I mean that. 

JOHN C. CAIRNS. 


Books Reviewed 


POEMS by S.E.S.; The Fortune Press, 15 Belgrave Rd., 
London, S.W.1; p. 68; 8s. 6d. 

One of the hazards of a country as barren for literature 
as Canada (barren so far as any public for poetry is con- 
cerned) is that the most uncompromising of the poets re- 
treat into absolute secrecy—mellowing their pride, inferiority 
complex, or simple self-respect—then burst out into sudden 
blaze, and take the handful of guerilla poets struggling for 
ignoble recognition by surprise from the rear. These under- 
cover poets usually incubate at the university or in the 
diplomatic corps—we have recently had Douglas Le Pan, 
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George Whalley, and Wilfred Watson—and appear with a 
first book under the imprint of a famous publishing house, 
or with an introduction by a great-name poet, to take our 
breath away even before we have read a poem. 

S.E.S. (formerly Professor Ernest Sprott of McGill Uni- 
versity, now living in England) comes without any great 
man’s introduction, but he has the imprint of The Fortune 
Press, publishers of Dylan Thomas (18 Poems), D. S. 
Savage, Nicholas Moore, and Henry Treece. He lived for 
almost a decade in Canada without apparently publishing 
a single poem in any periodical and without revealing his 
work to any of the literary tribe here. Characteristically, too, 
this first book has some excellent qualities; it is poetry of a 
high level of competence. 

S.E.S. stands miles ahead of the simpleton versifiers we get 
in the run of our chapbooks. His surface of scholarly com- 
plexity is rock hard (too hard, if academic life develops a 
muscle-bound brain); but there is also the vulnerable soft 
inside of the poem. One would like to demonstrate, but a 
review permits only a few comments. 

The advantage of real scholarship is that it gives some 
length and breadth to the vaunted idea of “tradition” in 
poetry; here, the word extends to late Elizabethan drama 
(in the longer monologues), includes Browning’s virile col- 
loquy (e.g., pp. 18-19), and Donne’s reasoning distillation 
of the spiritual life. The rub is that more conventional 
nineteenth-century attitudes and methods also persist (pp. 
28-29), even the loyalties of Rupert Brooke and John 
McRae: 

“They are not dead who lie in common graves 
For England’s sake . . .” 

And in the poem “Commonwealth Coronation”: 

“”. . the inimitable queen 
Who reigns and rules, calm light, in the international scene.” 
The weight of symbolism in the poem itself (taken from 
Donne’s Anniversaries mayhap) does not save this from 
bathos: we must think of Robert Service as well as the 
Elizabethans. 

In several poems, traditionalism results in an outright anti- 
quarian manner such as this: 

“Not shaded by the reason, power gat dim 

In man, since while we hearken if He pieceth 

His globe of words to mortals, the thoughts swim 

And reel perplexed down the great dark he leaseth.” 
This is much worse than nineteenth century “poetic diction”. 
In Exra Pound, who has sinned thus (though not in the 
Miltonic vein), we at least get a form of ventriloquism, a 
persona projected into a great past; but here the speaker is 
the poet. =! 

Sprott can be good when he is perfectly contemporary, 
as in the social satire imbedded within a sermon, in the 
final poem. He is also good in a number of analytic lyrics: 
“Babs,” “A Look of Love,” and “Babs Again.” The best 
work, however, is in the poems at the end of the book, the 
viscuous monologues on work, God, and responsibility. 
Sprott’s subject—whatever his theme—seems to be to justify 
his own kind of integrity. In an age as chaotic and corrupt 
as ours, offering so little for the mind to lean on, this is not 
the least of concerns. Perhaps the most explicit and lucid 
statement in the book occurs in this descripticn of a univer- 
sity in action: 

“A man returning into this factory 
Without a breath of others’ affection 
Tightens a tight bolt here and a nut there 
But does not remember an action 
Of all he did all day. 

As in the thunder of repeated statements 
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Banging in a second-class university, 

Imprinting metals with the dies, 

He accurately writes down the grades 

And lectures soundlessly away. 

What can a human do in a solitude 

But look in the rose light of his integrity 

That shines behind a glass of warning 

Whenever as a cautious operator 

He throws the machines into action . . .” 
The painstaking craftsmanship of these poems is itself 
an instance of integrity, and a witness of a life and tem- 
perament. Louis Dudek. 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE: ed. John Garrett; British 
Book Service (Max Reinhardt); pp. 264; $4.25. 

THE FIRST NIGHT OF TWELFTH NIGHT: Leslie 
Hotson; Clarke, Irwin (Rupert Hart-Davis); pp. 256; 
$4.50. 

Talking of Shakespeare contains eleven select lectures 
which were delivered in recent years under the auspices of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford, England, and 
which were primarily designed for teachers of Shakespeare. 
The lectures are wittily introduced by Mr. Garrett. Himself 
no mean teacher of Shakespeare (he is headmaster of Bristol 
Grammar School), Garrett is quick to point out the ridicule 
Shakespeare has heaped on his profession in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and elsewhere. It is refreshing to read his light essay 
on the damage teachers have often done to the appreciation 
of Shakespeare. 

No claim is made for unity in this book. Yet some of the 
lectures may be looked upon as providing a counterpoint to 
the introduction. “Shakespeare Abroad” by Norman Mar- 
shall, the well-known producer, is partly an account of his 
experiences while taking a Shakespearean company to the 
continent and further afield — experiences by no means 
always complimentary to the English actor as an emissary 
for Shakespeare. In turn Mr. Marshall’s stress on high 
quality in the actor’s delivery of Shakespeare’s verse, one- 
sided as it is, finds a corrective in Michael Redgrave’s 
“Shakespeare and the Actors.” Highly stimulating is also 
Nevill Coghill’s lecture on the dramaturgy of Hamlet. Full 
of fresh, even if not always convincing ideas, this lecture 
reflects Mr. Coghill’s combined interest of scholar and ama- 
teur producer: it reflects admirably how actor can learn from 
scholar and scholar from actor. Some of the other lectures 
are dull or messy, but I liked especially Glynn Wickham’s 
“Shakespeare’s ‘Small Latine and Less Greeke’.” A welcome 
book on the whole, thus, from which even our actors could 
benefit. 

Leslie Hotson’s reconstruction of the immediate events 
leading up to the first production of Twelfth Night in 
Whitehall before Queen Elizabeth on January 6, 1601, should 
fascinate any student of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
stage. By illuminating an important occasion in Shake- 

rean drama, Hotson illuminates at once a large section 
of Elizabethan life and one of the greatest comedies in our 
language. With gusto he conveys to us the excitement of his 
many discoveries. His style is sparked by a lively pictorial 
imagination. 

True, the wary reader will not accept Hotson’s word on 
every page. What Hotson proclaims as certain this reader will 
often accept as only possible—or scribble a question mark in 
the margin. And he may lay down the book with a strong 
feeling that the foundation for Hotson’s brilliant scaffolding 
is not everywhere as firm and safe as one might wish. But if 
his love of truth has not smothered his love of imaginative 
writing, he will have enjoyed Hotson’s wide excursions into 
the reports of contemporary Italian, German, French, even 
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Russian visitors to the English court; he will have admired 
Hotson’s fanciful reconstruction of the activities of Shake- 
speare’s company during the hours immediately preceding a 
production at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s Day, 1600 — in 
Chapter IV, where Hotson displays his detailed knowledge 
of Renaissance London and its customs to full advantage; 
and he will admit that Hotson has made some startling 
discoveries which no serious student of Shakespeare can 
afford to neglect. 

Let us not underestimate The First Night of Twelfth 
Night or for that matter Hotson’s earlier books, simply 
because he often lets his fancy follow too free a course, 
sometimes arriving at preposterous conclusions. For it can- 
not be questioned that Leslie Hotson has shed more light 
on the life of Shakespeare and of his closest associates than 
any other living scholar. As for those who prefer books on 
Shakespeare that savour of the thrill of the detective story, 
they will find more rewarding excitement here than the 
latest proclamations by Shakespeare’s or Marlowe’s grave- 
diggers. F. David Hoeniger. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND POLITICS IN UPPER 
CANADA: Franklin A. Walker; Dent; pp. xii, 331; 
$3.00. 

Professor Walker’s labors on the historical appendix to the 
Minority Report of the Hope Commission persuaded the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Ontario to commission him to 
provide a fuller account of the Separate Schools struggle 
before Confederation. The result is a book that is always 
interesting, often exciting. 

Professor Walker states that his purpose has not been 
“to interpret the history of this agitation, but to present 
the documents as completely and fairly as possible.” While 
many of his observations have been designed merely to tie 
together these documents, it is inevitable that he comes up 
with some interesting interpretations and emphases. 

Professor Walker contends that Hodgins and Ryerson, in 
attempting to make Bishop Charbonnel the béte noire of 
the campaign, did not reckon with the earlier commitments 
of Bishop Power. He offers three letters as evidence, 
but surely the three year interregnum following Power’s 
death and the growing “no popery” campaign make the days 
of Power’s “peaceful coexistence” seem pale by comparison. 
The point seems to be not that Charbonnel was solely 
responsible for the ensuing agitation, but that, having won 
the constitutional triumph of Responsible Government, 
Canadians were now more inclined to indulge in secondary 
struggles of a social and economic nature. It was the 
Charbonnel era that saw the “no popery” war and other 
stirring upheavals, while the increased population and the 
resulting pressure on the school system, contributed much to 
the deepening of the Separate School struggle. Professor 
Walker, himself, throws fresh light on this point, by suggest- 
ing the importance of the vigorous Catholic laity, organized 
in the Catholic Institutes and captained by the Hon. John 
Elmsley. The vital role in deepening the struggle, played by 
George Clerk’s True Freeman, is another valuable contribu- 
tion, and suggests a natural counter-part to Brown’s Globe. 

However, throughout, Professor Walker presses upon us 
the importance of recognizing that for most Catholics the 
agitation was a matter of faith, not merely of obstructionist 
politics. Here lay the strength of the Roman Catholic part 
in the movement. Moreover, in his provocative opening 
chapter, Professor Walker suggests that this was not merely 
a tempest in the back-woods, but that the stage was a wide 
one, embracing most of the contemporary Old and New 
Worlds, revealing once more that a simple “frontier thesis” 
is not enough to explain the dynamics of politics and society 
in nineteenth century Canada. 
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The book remains, at least physically, largely an extensive 
collection of documents. They are skilfully knit together, 
ranging from well chosen extracts from reports and Parlia- 
mentary Acts to letters in the major public archival collec- 
tions and, notably, the Archdiocesan Archives. In all of 
these, but particularly in the frequent and generous quota- 
tions from contemporary newspapers, Professor Walker’s 
editing puts light and life into the past. One is caught up in 
the flavor and extravagant spirit of the time, and yet the 
admirable juxtaposition of letters, reports, newspaper ac- 
counts from opponents, and the conscientious effort to admit 
faults on all sides in the commentary, tempers our own spirits 
and increases our understanding of this early Canadian 
groping for the inevitable compromise. 

Unfortunately, there are two omissions, which are serious 
and regrettable in a book of this nature: there is neither 
bibliography or index. The preface does not supply the need 
of the first, while the complexity of the subject matter and 
the scope of the sources demand the second, if the book is to 
form a ready source for the interested reader. 


Nonetheless, it remains a valuable contribution to the 
student’s library, attractive and reasonably priced, and an 
important and interesting picture of the background of an 
aspect of modern Canadian education which must be of 
general interest. It is to be hoped that Professor Walker 
will come forth soon with a full-scale interpretative history, 
developing his present sources and widening the horizons of 
nineteenth century Canadian history as he has done in his 
opening chapter. Alan Wilson. 
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IN BEAUTIFUL MUSKOKA, ONTARIO 


Write NOW for Particulars 
to 


FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 


187 HIGHBOURNE ROAD 
TORONTO - ONTARIO - CANADA 


Phone HUdson 9-4694 














Study Abroad 


Volume VII of this annual Unesco guide contains 
information on over 50,000 awards offered in 
1955-56 by international organizations, govern- 
ments, universities, and cultural and professional 
associations in 70 countries. It also indicates the 
probable availability of awards in 1956-57, and 
gives details on where to apply, who is eligible, 
field of study, length of courses, amount of award, 
etc. Study Abroad is an essential for anyone 
planning academic work in a foreign land. 705 
pages. $2.00. 


Vacations Abroad 


Once again, in its eighth edition, Vacations 
Abroad offers a wide selection of educational 
activities of interest to everyone intending to 
holiday abroad. Complete details are given on 
vacation courses, study tours, hostels, holiday 
camps, and work camps in many countries. 180 
pages. $1.00. 

University of 

Toronto Press 











June publication 





GRACE LAUGHARNE 


Canada Looks Ahead 


The rapid economic development of Canada during 
recent years—the story of a ten-year boom—is here 
vividly described and analysed by the author of Springs 
of Canadian Power (75c). Mra, Laugharne concerns 
herself mainly with such important projects as the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the construction of oil and 
natural gas pipelines, as well as the opening up of 
new mines and new industries; but she also deals, 
more briefly, with the major political and sociological 
conflicts within Canada. A book for everyone interest- 
ed in Canada’s bright future. 


(Published for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs) 130 pages, 8 maps 


$2.50 


Oxford University Press 














